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problem of reparations and the Ruhr has 
become, for the moment, mainly a problem 
of internal German politics. The Cuno Government 
has offered its resignation and been persuaded to 
withdraw it; and has now to face the task of drafting 
a new offer which will be accepted by its supporters 
and at the same time stand a reasonable chance of 
acceptance by England and Italy. It is, no doubt, a 
formidable task, the difficulties of which are not very 
clearly estimated in most quarters in this country. 
Nationalist feeling is very strong in Germany just 
how and grows stronger with every day of the con- 
tinuance of the Ruhr occupation, and it cannot be 
altogether ignored by a Government which depends 
as much as Dr. Cuno’s Ministry does upon nationalist 
elements. Nevertheless, its ability to ignore it will 
be the measure of its success in securing the opening 
of negotiations. If Munich is to answer Paris and 
Paris Munich, there will never be a settlement without 
anew war. We see that it is suggested in Paris that 
negotiations should be preceded by an “ armistice,” 
Involving the abandonment of passive resistance in 
the Ruhr. Any such abandonment, however, would 
almost certainly do more harm than good, for it would 
imply the “ success”’ of the Ruhr policy and therefore 
the maintenance, and possibly the extension, of the 
Ruhr policy. On this point the German Government 
ought not to surrender. Moreover, it is doubtful 
whether it could even if it would. Passive resistance 
may have been officially instigated in the first instance, 
but it rests now not on orders from Berlin, but on the 
popular emotions created by the presence and policy 
of the French soldiers. 


. S a result of Lord Curzon’s Note to Berlin the 





The grotesque fiasco of the release of the Irish 
deportees would have been a very serious blow to any 
ordinary Government; but to the present Govern- 
ment, we suppose, it will prove no more than a 
momentarily embarrassing incident. Such are the 
advantages of not being taken quite seriously by 
anyone. That Mr. Bridgeman should have been 
guilty of a profound error of judgment surprises 
nobody and therefore shocks nobody; we think no 
worse of him than we did before. For the Attorney- 
General, however, the matter is more serious; for he 
has a great professional reputation to preserve and it 
will take him a long time to live down his blunder— 
made on the first important issue upon which his 
official advice has been sought. The Indemnity Bill 
will naturally be resisted at every stage by a 
united Opposition. No one wishes Mr. Bridgeman 
to suffer in person or pocket for acts done in good 
faith which are now shown to have been illegal, but 
no indemnity Bill should be allowed an easy passage. 
Indemnity Bills are inherently vicious—since ex hypo- 
thesi they condone the breaking of the law—and it 
ought to be made as difficult as possible for the execu- 
tive to obtain this form of indulgence. Mr. Bridgeman 
is understood to have tendered his resignation. It 
really matters very little whether he resigns or not. 
What does matter is that the power of indiscriminate 
arrest which he has so unwisely exercised should not 
be given legal confirmation. The Indemnity Bill may 
be permitted to pass, but we want no re-enactment 


of ‘* Dora.” 
- . 


The Lausanne Conference is still buried and quite 
absorbed in a mass of comparatively small details. The 
correspondents ring the changes from day to day on 
the “‘ amiability ’’ and the “ obstructiveness”’ of the 
Turks, and that, for ninety-nine people out of a hundred, 
is all that there is to be said about it for the moment. 
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The usual weekly “ sensation,” however, has duly 
appeared—this time in the shape of a rumour of new 
hostilities imminent between Greece and Turkey. We 
do not, for ourselves, regard that madness as probable; 
but there is certainly cause for anxiety. A deadlock 
has been reached on the question of indemnities for 
the late war in Anatolia. The Turks have presented 
a large bill of damages ; the Greeks declare that they 
will not pay a penny piece. Negotiations between M. 
Venizelos and Ismet Pasha have apparently proved 
fruitless. The next move, it is feared, may be an 
advance by the Greek army from the Maritza frontier 
against the Turkish forces in Eastern Thrace. Such 
an attack might, no doubt, achieve a temporary 
success, for the Greeks are strong in numbers and well 
equipped. But the end of it could only be another 
disaster, and it is difficult to think of any other people 
in the world, save the Athenians, who, in the present 
circumstances and after the experiences of the last 
two years, would embark on such an adventure. 
Fortunately, however, there are some cool heads even 
in Athens, and the Allied Powers will have to help 
them to find a way out of the mess. 
* * * 

Lord Robert Cecil has been busy since his return 
from the United States in explaining American views 
on the League of Nations. He found everywhere— 
and we are not surprised to hear it—a doubt whether 
Europe is sincere in its desire for peace. And, 
coming from the general to the particular, he found 
questioners at every meeting asking, “ Why has not 
the League made peace in the Ruhr?” Lord Robert 
very rightly concludes that it is no use our supplicating 
the Americans to come into the League; we must 
convince them that “‘ we and other European countries 
have abandoned the old business of force and are 
determined as far as possible to adopt a new system 
which relies on justice.” That is very well. But 
must we not, in order to carry conviction, be rather 
more ready to criticise the League when it goes wrong, 
and to push it on when it is for hanging back? Lord 
Robert at a public conference on Wednesday was 
enthusing on “‘ the atmosphere of the Council, where 
nations really try to arrive at mutual understanding 
and agreement.” Is not this pitched just a little too 
high, when the recent affair of the Saar Decree is 
fresh in our minds? It seems to us that Lord Robert 
would be doing a better service to his cause if he said 
plainly that the Council had behaved very scurvily 
in that matter, and that one of its great member- 
States was prostituting the League and another was 
neglecting it. Nobody will take the League seriously 
if its faults are always to be hushed up or glossed over. 

* * x 

The Housing Bill goes on its way through Standing 
Committee. So far, only one amendment of real 
substance seems to have been accepted by the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Chamberlain has agreed to increase by 
100 feet the maximum dimensions allowable, so that 
the grant will now be paid for houses up to a superficial 
area of 950 feet. This is something gained; but we 
still fail to see why, if the State’s financial liability 
is fixed, the local authorities should not be left free 
to build as good houses as they choose. A minimum 


standard, of course, must be fixed; for the State must 
not subsidise the building of hovels. But it seems 


altogether wrong that the State should prevent local 





authorities from raising the standard of provision at 
their own expense. To other amendments of substance 
Mr. Chamberlain has turned a deaf ear. The preference 
to “‘ private enterprise,” in the clause which forbids 
the local authorities to build themselves without 
special sanction of the Minister, has been maintained; 
and an amendment seeking to ensure proper hot and 
cold water supply has been rejected. Baths are indeed 
to be provided, except where the Minister sanctions 
the erection of houses without them; but, as the 
Labour members enquired, what is the use of baths 
without hot water? While, on the one hand, Mr, 
Chamberlain has increased the maximum dimensions 
of houses to be built under the Bill, he has also lowered 
the minimum, so as to enable dwellings even smaller 
than those originally contemplated to be built. This 
is represented as a concession to Scotland; but we 
find it difficult to suppose that the Scots really prefer 
rabbit-hutches to houses. And the Bill, even after 
amendment in Committee, remains a Bill for the 
erection of rabbit-hutches with the sanction and help 


of the State. 
* * * 


The Unionist back-benchers seem to have in draft 
quite a host of little Bills designed to harass and 
hamper the political and industrial activities of the 
Trade Union and Co-operative movements. Last 
session there were Sir Frederick Banbury’s Bill to 
repeal the Trade Disputes Act and Colonel Meysey 
Thompson’s Bill to restrict Trade Union political 
activity. This session there have been Bills to enable 
Trade Unionists to sue their Societies for benefits and 
other claims and to prohibit altogether any form of 
political action by Co-operative societies. The bulk 
of these measures are, we presume, mere window- 
dressing, and there is little chance of their becoming 


‘law. But they indicate the possibility of more serious 


attempts to place legal obstacles in the way of Labour's 
accession to political and industrial power. The Trade 
Union Act of 1871 expressly provided against actions 
by members for recovery of benefits from their societies, 
on the principle—as sound now as then—that the 
law should interfere as little as possible in the relations 
between voluntary associations and their members. 
A reversal of this decision would involve further and 
much more extensive changes than the present Bill 
contemplates in the legal status of Trade Unions; 
for, if the Trade Unions were made to shoulder fresh 
liabilities, they would also claim rights at present 
denied them. The Bill against political action by 
Co-operative bodies is equally indefensible. It may 
be a moot point whether the Co-operative movement 
should or should not enter into politics; but, so far 
as we can see, that is a matter for Co-operators and 
not for Parliament. They have surely as much right 
as any other association to seek representation in 
Parliament or to further the interests of any party 
with which they may be in sympathy. 


* * * 


Sir Keith Fraser, the arbitrator appointed by agree- 
ment to deal with the national building dispute, has 
issued his award. He does not, so far as we can see, 
deny the truth of the men’s contentions that the 
employers’ threat to enforce a lock-out was a breach 
of the agreement between the parties, although he 
refers to the faulty wording of the document embodying 
the agreement. This being so, it is doubtful whether 
strictly, under the terms of his appointment, he had 
any right to pronounce in favour of a reduction m 
wages. He has, however, done this, and both parties 
have accepted his award. The reductions are much 
less than the employers claimed. Many of the less 
skilled workers, whose wages have been heavily cut 
already, will lose nothing. The craftsmen will lose 
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in some cases 1d. and in some }d. an hour. The most 
important part of the settlement is that in which the 
arbitrator, after deciding that the new rates shall 
remain in force at least until next January, declares 
that in future wages shall be governed exclusively by 
the sliding scale based on the cost of living, without 
reference to any other factor. If the point about the 

ment is waived, as the Trade Unions are appa- 
rently prepared in the circumstances to waive it, the 
settlement is probably as good as could be arranged. 
The master builders have secured a reduction without 
touching the rates of the lowest paid grades ; and the 
men have secured, for as long as the settlement lasts, 
a stabilisation of rates which is worth the immediate 
sacrifice. Probably neither side will say that it is satis- 
fied; but certainly neither has cause to grumble. 

* * * 


The dispute at the Silvertown and Pelaw Works of 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society is quite a small 
affair, so far as the numbers on strike are concerned ; 
but it has already raised very vital issues for the 
Trade Union and Co-operative movements. Repeated 
attempts have been made to settle it; the Trades 
Union Congress has taken the matter up on behalf of 
the Unions concerned; but at present the trouble 
looks more like spreading than ending. The relations 
between the consumers’ Co-operative movement and 
its employees have always raised awkward questions. 
On the average, the Co-operators have certainly paid 
better wages than private firms in the same lines of 
business. But there have been exceptions, and in 
matters other than wages the Co-operative movement 
has not been always either a good ora tactful employer. 
In the present case the dispute arises directly out of 
the enforcement by the C.W.S. directors of a wage 
reduction without prior consultation with the Unions 
concerned. The C.W.S. says that the reduction fol- 
lowed automatically upon a Trade Board variation : 
the Unions deny this, and propose that the whole 
dispute, including certain demands made by them 
before the date of the reductions, should be referred 
to arbitration by the Joint Committee of Trade 
Unionists and Co-operators—a tribunal created ex- 
pressly for the settlement of such disputes. To this 
the C.W.S., while willing to arbitrate on the wage 
reduction only, refuses to agree. The principal Union 
affected is now threatening to call out its members at 
other works owned by the C.W.S. The whole dispute 
is unfortunate in the extreme, and we fail to see why 
the C.W.S. will not accept a general reference to 
arbitration. The Trade Union and Co-operative move- 
ments cannot afford to quarrel without good cause. 

* * * 


The House of Commons debated on Wednesday the 

' lot of the pre-war pensioners—military, naval, 
police and Civil Service. For once, all parties seemed 
to agree in recognizing the existence of a serious griev- 
ance. Pensions fixed before the war on the basis of 
pre-war prices and salaries were obviously made 
obsolete by the huge rise in prices. Small increases 
were authorised under the Pensions (Increase) Act of 
1920, but the House on Wednesday, without opposi- 
tion from the Government, agreed to the Labour 
motion declaring the inadequacy of the increases and 
Pressing for further legislation. There is, certainly, 
4 strong case for making at least the smaller pensions 
fluctuate, like Civil Service salaries and wages in 
many industries, in accordance with changes in the 
cost of living. The aim of a pension is to ensure to 
the recipient a certain standard of living in his years 
of retirement. This object is defeated if the cost of 


living changes, while the amount of the pension remains 
snabtered. Certain classes of pre-war pensioners, both 
uring and since the war, have undoubtedly suffered 
very serious hardship. This is a sufficient reason for 


dealing with the matter as urgent, especially in view 
of the apparent unanimity of all sections in the House. 
The Government’s attitude to the motion was not 
hostile, but it was non-committal. We hope the 
clearly-expressed wish of the House will induce it to 
bring forward a Bill without delay. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: After eleven months 
of a sort of war Ireland is settling down to a sort of 
peace. Mr. de Valera’s refusal to accept the Govern- 
ment terms has not been followed by a resumption of 
aggressive action on the part of his followers, a fact 
which strengthens the belief that the so-called peace 
negotiations were intended to cover up, if possible, 
the defection of the Republican fighters. It is true 
that a letter seized in the house of one of the Irregular 
commandants declares that the truce is no more 
than a piece of tactics. According to this correspondent, 
proposals were framed which the Free State was bound 
to reject as invalidating the Treaty, in the hope that 
the people who are anxious for peace at all costs would 
turn against the Government for continuing the war. 
The wish of the writer is evidently father to the thought. 
His message was intended to rouse the drooping spirits 
of Australian sympathisers and stimulate the lan of 
contributions to the Republican coffers. In Ireland 
the threat is not taken seriously. No doubt Repub- 
licans would ask nothing better than that things should 
develop along these lines, but few of them entertain 
any real hope of such a conclusion. An army which 
retains the power of hitting back does not submit to 
be harried and driven, to have its arms and munitions 
captured, and its units rounded up in detail as is now 
the fate of the Irregulars. Bands of desperate men 
may strive to prolong the conflict, but the rank and 
file are scattering to their homes, and those still in 
arms have little heart for fighting. This was clearly 
shown the other day when National troops came in 
contact with a body of Irregulars known as Plunkett’s 
column which from lairs in the Wicklow hills has for 
weeks back been raiding up to the outskirts of Dublin. 
After a few volleys Plunkett was shot dead, and the 
rest of his men, none of whom had received a scratch, 
promptly surrendered. 

* * * 


A good many Irregulars persuaded themselves that 
the return of Mr. James Larkin from the States would 
mean new capital for their side. Unfortunately for 
them, Mr. Larkin has lost no time in making it plain 
that he declines to pull Mr. de Valera’s chestnuts 
out of the fire. He reminded the Die-hards in his 
speech last Sunday that Pearse and Connolly, who 
were better men than those who now claim to wear 
their mantle, surrendered when they realised the odds 
against them were hopeless; and he disposed of the 
attack upon the Labour members of the Dail with the 
remark that sometimes it demanded higher moral 
courage to take an oath than to abstain from taking it. 
Mr. Larkin’s words carry more weight in that he does 
not conceal his dislike of the treaty which he protests 
he would never have signed. The treaty may be 
bad, but in Mr. Larkin’s opinion the policy of its 
opponents has led to even more disastrous results. 

hey were, he told them, not an army but a mob to 
whom emotionalism made a stronger appeal than 
clear thinking. This is the first time the Republicans 
have been spoken to plainly by a man who professes 
the Republican faith. It would be optimistic to assume 
that it will have any effect upon enthusiasts who have a 
passion for drugging themselves with phrases. The 
average Irishman, however, is quick to see that if 
Republicanism is ever to be a force in politics, it must 
shape its policy as Mr. Larkin argues with an eye to 
the future instead of wringing disconsolate hands 
with Mr. de Valera over the ruins of the past. 
B 
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PouiricaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—With resignations 
threatening to tumble about the head of the Prime 
Minister like leaves in autumn and only held, in a kind 

of drifting suspense till the storm should take on a new phase, 
Mr. Bonar Law’s mock tranquillity Government would seem 
to be approaching a genuine crisis in its career. A few days 
ago politicians of the weatherwise school were gravely assuring 
one another that with the King and the Premier both out of 
the country it was impossible that the stability of the Govern- 
ment could be immediately threatened, no crisis, it seems, 
having ever been known to come to a head in the absence of 
both of these great functionaries. I daresay there is something 
in the theory, and I do not doubt that events have now con- 
firmed the faith of those by whom it is held in the absolute 
inseparability of monarchs and statesmen from the bedsides 
of ailing Governments. Anyhow, I cannot suppose that Mr. 
Bonar Law would return on the eve of a recess solely for his 
health’s sake, unless with a view to an extended ticket of leave. 
* * * 

Meanwhile, what of the collective wisdom and unerring 
instinct of the House of Commons in the Irish deportations 
affair? Or, rather, what of the capacity of the House in the 
very business in which it is supposed to be most expert—that 
of discriminating between the fallacies of a brilliant forensic 
sophist and the sound reasoning of a less plausible dialectician ? 
Without attempting to fit those phrases more precisely, I would 
recall that it was in the deportations debate that Sir Douglas 
Hogg, now in the pillory for his misconception of the law, 
achieved an almost startling Parliamentary success, and in 
the same debate that Mr. Patrick Hastings, now dramatically 
vindicated by the highest judicial tribunals, was supposed to 
have achieved a no less marked Parliamentary failure. One 
has often heard of the delusiveness of the debating art, but 
personally I can recall no instance so complete as this of the 


truth of the gibe. 
* * 


As Ministers are understood to be building their hopes of 
survival on the diminishing chances of a sessionless autumn 
(which would mean a clear run for the Bridgemans and Douglas 


Hoggs of several months of administrative absolutism), their | 


actions during the Whitsun recess may repay scrutiny. When 
Parliament is away the Departments will play, and the longer 
the interval the more daring the sport. For example, it was 
a characteristic touch to date the expiration of the ultimatum 
to Moscow for the day after the rising of the Commons, though 
like so many of those astute strokes it soon turned out to be 
too clever by half. In domestic affairs Ministers are supposed 
to be more simple-minded, but I recall that at Easter they 
manipulated the recess into a reason for withholding the text 
of the Housing Bill, just as now the intervention of Whitsuntide 
has been made an excuse for putting off the ticklish business 
of rent restriction legislation. 
* * * 

While the events of a day might give an obsolete tinge to 
the whole present aspect of the political situation, it is curious 
to find that, on the surface at least, parties in the Commons 
remain substantially as they were when this Parliament first 
opened. Since Mr. Bonar Law’s breakdown, the Ministerialists, 
under the stimulus of panic, have maintained a fairly united 
front. Concurrently, Labour has settled down into an effective 
and competently guided Parliamentary force, albeit with a 
discipline of its own—perhaps leaning to the Australian model 
rather than to that of the Household troops. As to the Liberal 
reunion movement, I am still disposed to report no progress. 
How indeed can it be otherwise so long as certain National 
Liberals, comprising about half of the whole party, are deter- 
mined to go Tory rather than Radical, while of the balance 
only a proportion would prefer Liberalism to painless extinction ? 

* * * 

After the impressive mutual embrace with which Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Lloyd George enlivened the Russian debate the other 
night, this may seem a perverse judgment. If so, it must be 
because of the popular misconception that it is the respective 
leaders of the rival sections who are the sole dividing eters, 
whereas the true position is much more nearly as I have stated 
it to be. As bearing on this diagnosis, however, I await with 
an open mind the further evolutions of National Liberalism in 
the Berwick contest. 





Next week and thereafter Mr. Massingham 

will contribute to THe New Sraresman the 

“Wayfarer’s” diary, which was so popular a 
feature of the Nation under his editorship. 








THE RUSSIAN CRISIS 


HE still small voice of sanity is at last i 
itself heard in the Russian hurly-burly. The 
danger of a break still exists, it is true; but 

it has been enormously reduced in the last week, for 
both Moscow and Downing Street have climbed down 
from their high horses. The Russian Government's 
reply to Lord Curzon’s Note was couched in as friendly 
and conciliatory a tone as anyone could have expected— 
it seems, indeed, to have been far too conciliatory 
for the mischievous hopes of our Die-hards. It may 
not be entirely satisfactory, but most certainly it 
is not entirely unsatisfactory as Mr. Ronald McNeill 
alleged, and Mr. McNeill himself admitted as much 
when he stated in his next breath that Lord Curzon 
was ready to discuss it with M. Krassin. 


But how are we to envisage this discussion? “ The 
Foreign Secretary,” says Mr. McNeill, “ will be glad 
to go through the whole of our claims with M. Krassin, 
showing him if he can where he thinks our claims are 
reasonable and the way in which we complain of their 
being met.”’ Excellent. But, presumably, Lord Cur- 
zon will not do the whole of the talking himself; he 
will have to listen to M. Krassin’s case. And M. Krassin 
has got a very respectable case. There are four main 
points at issue: (1) the Russians’ claim toa twelve-mile 
limit for their territorial waters and their seizure of 
British trawlers; (2) the affairs of Mr. Davison and 
Mrs. Stan Harding ; (3) the insulting Note of Mr. Wein- 
stein to Mr. Hodgson; (4) anti-British propaganda 
carried on in Asia by Bolshevik agents. As to the 
first of these, the Soviet Government have already 
released the trawlers and the men they had taken 
intocustody. One boat which was specially referred toin 
the British Note was lost with all hands in a storm, 
and for that they deny that they can be held responsi- 
ble, but they are, nevertheless, ready to refer the 
question of their responsibility to a Court of Arbitration. 
Our demand for a three-mile limit of territorial waters 
they can counter with weighty arguments, but here, 
too, they make a perfectly fair offer. They are pre- 
pared to submit the matter to the decision of an 
international conference and to abide by that decision. 
Mrs. Stan Harding and the family of Mr. Davison 
will be compensated, if we on our side will compensate 
certain Russian citizens who are alleged to have 
suffered ill treatment or loss at the hands of, or through 
the action of, the British Government. We do not 
know what substance there is in this last allegation, 
but it is evidently a matter that should be threshed out. 
As for Mr. Weinstein’s insults, the Soviet Government 
comes pretty near to expressing its regret ; it admits 
that he sent a Note which was “ unusual in tone.” 
The circumstances, it pleads, excused, if they did not 
justify, this; but, in any case, the Note was returned 
by Mr. Hodgson and was not despatched a second 
time to the British Government, and can, therefore, 
be regarded as non-existent. There remains the 
question of propaganda. Here the Russian argument 
consists partly of denials of our charges, and partly 
of counter-charges against us. The denials may not 
carry conviction, but the counter-charges cannot be 
brushed aside. It is a sound maxim that he who 


seeks equity must do equity, and no impartial tribunal 
would hear the Downing Street pot cursing the black- 
ness of the Moscow kettle. 

But Mr. McNeill ended his speech in the House 
last Tuesday with an ominous remark. 
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ee 
possible,” he said, “ after laying it down in the Note 
after careful and full consideration that we must 
insist on our terms, that we should recede from them 
now.” Does this mean that the result of the dis- 
cussion is already prejudged, that Lord Curzon has 
gone into it in his old anti-Bolshevik war-paint, 
fourishing his ultimatum and prepared to force a 
preak with Russia unless the Soviet Government can 
be got to lick his boots? We hope not. We prefer 
to regard the Under-Secretary’s remark as the vain 
ery of defiance which marks the retreat of the Foreign 
Office from its untenable position. If that interpreta- 
tion is right, then we may get not only a clearing up 
of the present dispute and the maintenance of our 
trading relations with Russia, but a temper on both 
sides which will make it possible to develop thosé 
relations into something more comprehensive and 
stable. 


It is well to remember the importance as well as the 
limitations of the Trade Agreement. The Anti-Bol- 
shevik faction are fond enough of belittling it. Their 
first line of attack is, of course, to expose the immorality 
of having any traffic with the devil. An American 
correspondent in the Times the other day reminded 
us that ““a clear, clarion note,’ has come from Mr. 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation 
of Labour, repudiating the Beast and all its ways, 
and expressed his surprise and regret that British 
Labour had not rallied to the call. He reminded us 
also that “‘ nearly twenty centuries ago Judas Iscariot 
sold Christ for thirty pieces of silver,’ and he refused to 
believe that England would now “ crucify centuries of 
her national idealism ”’ for Russia’s hides and timber 
andoil. But this sort of argument, whatever ingenuous 
Americans may think of it, has worn rather threadbare 
here. And so the more popular line of attack is to 
cry down the value of our trade with Russia. We are 
selling our souls, in fact, not for thirty pieces of silver, 
but for one paper rouble or thereabouts. Politicians 
are prepared with confident generalisations on this 
point, and amateur economists with judiciously chosen 
statistics. Mr. McNeill, for example, proclaimed in 
the Debate on Tuesday that “ the great predominating 

mass of instructed, expert, business opinion strongly 
| holds that, supposing this agreement came to an end, 
| it would not have any harmful effects upon our trade 
and employment.” Somebody else made play with 
the trade returns of last year. We imported from 
Russia only £8,175,000 worth of goods ; we exported to 
Russia £3,678,000 worth. That means, he concluded 
trumphantly, that Russia represents less than 10s. 
in every £100 of our exports, and about 16s. in every 
£100 of our imports. But he omitted to give the lower 
: figures for the previous year or the increases for the 

first four months of this year. Mr. W. A. Appleton, 
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| Teplying in the Times to the American we have quoted 


above, works on the same easy line. Let not Mr. 
Samuel Gompers be disturbed by the “ Trafalgar Square 
masqueraders,”” he says. ‘‘ The British worker ’—note 


: & trade which took eight millions out and brought 
re millions in. He wants something better than that 
F remedy his unemployment problems.” Of course he 
im but we suspect that he prefers even “eight 
| the out’ and “four millions in” to doles from 
it ee Exchange. If Mr. Appleton doubts 
British m go and discuss the question in some of the 
tom factories and coal mines that produced the 
000 worth of goods bought last month by Arcos, 


the generalisation again—* will not worry over the loss 








the Russian trading corporation! The British worker 
knows very well—and so does the British employer 
who is not blinded by prejudice—that trade with Russia 
is important to us, and that, though its volume is 
small at present, it is going up. Russia is reconstructing 
herself energetically. Her production is increasing 
under the new economic policy; her exporting and 
importing capacity is rising steadily. In face of those 
facts, it is rank folly to talk of cancelling the Trade 
Agreement, which is our one link with Russia. “ If 
that link be broken,” said Sir Allan Smith in the House 
of Commons (we quote him as an “instructed, expert 
business man” who cannot be suspected of any Com- 
munist sympathies), “I am satisfied that within a 
fortnight the Americans will make the same agreement, 
and they will profit by all the tribulations through 
which we have passed. We shall be handing over all 
the work that we have done there, our position in 
Russia will be wholly discredited . . . and we shall 
be left to carry our load of unemployment, cut off from 
what might be our best market.’”’ That may, perhaps, 
be too unkind a view to take of American idealism and 
of the potency of Mr. Samuel Gompers’ influence. 
But whether the Americans would gain or not, we 
should certainly lose by butchering this Agreement to 
make an Anti-Bolshevik holiday. 

But this is not all. The Trade Agreement has a 
political as well as an economic importance. It is 
our one diplomatic link with Russia. What will be 
the result of snapping it? War? Certainly not, 
says Mr. McNeill, we never dreamed of such a thing! 
But how, then, are we to induce the Bolsheviks to 
accept our demands? It is hardly likely that the 
expulsion of M. Krassin and the Trade Delegation 
from London will make Moscow change its mind 
about its territorial waters, or love its Christian adver- 
saries, or compensate Mrs. Stan Harding, or apologise for 
the rude Mr. Weinstein, or sing the praises of Lord 
Curzon to Persians and Afghans and Indian malcontents. 
What it will do is to rouse anew the bitter spirit that 
has been slowly subsiding in Russia, to intensify our 
difficulties in Asia and to imperil gravely the shaky 
peace of Europe. That, it seems, has at length dawned 
on the mind of the British Government; common 
prudence must compel us to maintain the Trade 
Agreement. But if common prudence were supple- 
mented by a little courage and imagination, we should 
go further than this. We should aim not merely 
at maintaining the Trade Agreement, but at trans- 
forming it into something bigger. 

Mr. Lloyd George spoke the other day of our 
fundamental error in always discussing Russia in 
terms of Western civilisation. No doubt he was 
right; but he might have added this—that we 
have fallen also into another fundamental error, 
of precisely the opposite kind, in _ persistently 
refusing to treat Russia with the decencies of 
Western civilisation in our practical dealings with 
her. The folly of not recognising the Soviet Govern- 
ment has long been plain, and in this present crisis 
it is staring us in the face. We may not love the Bol- 
sheviks’ form and methods of administration; but 
they are firmly established, and we can no more pull 
them down than we can pull down the moon. Sooner 
or later the Soviet Government will have to be given 
the recognition that it wants. And the sooner the 
better for all who have dealings with it—from Foreign 
Ministers to fishermen, and from Christian priests to 
merchants in search of a market. 
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UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


HE Universities, old and new alike, were only 
I saved from acute financial crisis during and after 
the war by financial help from State funds. 
The purchasing value of their endowments fell sharply ; 
rates on their buildings rose to an unprecedented height ; 
heavier demands were made upon them just when their 
resources were at the lowest point. Emergency grants, 
and the influx of ex-Service students aided by Government 
grants, saved the situation for the time. But it became 
evident that before long the whole financial position of the 
Universities would have to be reconsidered, and fresh 
sources of revenue discovered both for the maintenance 
of their existing work and for the necessary developments 
both within and without their walls. 


It was therefore natural that the annual conference of 
the Universities last week-end should devote most of its 
attention to the problem of finance. Private benefactions, 
which have done so much for both the older and the newer 
Universities, are admittedly drying up, or at least are now 
almost confined to special extensions of the work which 
do little or nothing to relieve the general burden. Indeed, 
to be presented with a new building for some special 
faculty or with the endowment required for a new chair, 
while it widens the opportunities of the University for 
useful service, may often increase general expenses. 
Benefactions will probably continue, so long as there are 
rich men, to be an important source of University develop- 
ment; but it is quite clear that no increase of private 
gifts will meet the financial problem with which the 
Universities are struggling to-day. They must look, and 
look increasingly, to public funds to supplement their 
existing resources and provide the basis for extension of 
their work. ; 

Everyone realises that it is quite impossible to make 
University education self-supporting by charging to the 
student the full cost of what he receives. Not only the 
scholar and the exhibitioner, but also the ordinary student 
who nominally pays his way, is in fact heavily subsidised. 
To make the student pay the full cost would involve the 
exclusion of all save the richest classes of the community. 
It would bar out not merely the working class, which 
is largely excluded already, but also most of the middle 
class. It is quite obviously out of the question not 
merely to charge the full cost, but to raise fees at all in 
proportion to the rise in the costs of the past ten years. 
For this would mean a shrinkage of students which would 
force up costs much further, and at the same time a failure 
of the supply of trained and educated men and women 
for all the professions and administrative services. It 
may be taken for granted that University education 
cannot be made to pay, and that it must be subsidised 
from public funds more heavily in future than in the past. 

If this is so, then clearly there must be also a fuller 
recognition of the status of the Universities as public 
institutions, owing a direct and immediate responsibility 
to the community as a whole. University-trained states- 
men, as well as professors, usually combine with an accept- 
ance of the necessity for State aid a holy horror of State 
control. The State, they tell us, must aid the magnificent 
work which the Universities are doing; but on no account 
must it ask questions or attempt to subject the Universities 
to any sort of control by the bureaucracy. That there is 
much force in this objection we fully admit. Detailed 
State inspection or the imposition on the Universities of 
the rigid rules now imposed on public elementary and 
secondary schools would be fatal to the freedom which 
University work requires. But, if the State pays money, 
it must certainly claim and exercise the right to secure 
that the money shall be spent to the public advantage. 
This implies no control in detail; but it does involve 
that in making grants the State must have regard to the 





ts 


adequacy with which the various Universities and Colleges 
are setting out to fulfil their responsibilities. 

It is a complaint often made by University teachers 
especially of arts subjects—that the modern University 
is becoming less and less a home of “ liberal education ® 
and more and more a place of technical and professiong} 
training. The vast majority of the students have they 
future means of livelihood to consider, and must 
their course at the University in such a way as to eqyj 
them for some definite calling. They are potential doctors, 
parsons, teachers, Civil Servants, chemists or engineers, 
They must be, unless the Universities are to confine them. 
selves to the embellishment of a leisured class. It js 
useless and also foolish to lament the presence of the spirit 
of vocationalism in University teaching and learning. 
The only reasonable course is to accept this vocationalism 
frankly, and endeavour to prevent it from becoming 
narrow and exclusive. There is no reason why the best 
general education should not have a vocational bias, 

It is, however, worthy of note that the least vocational 
part of the work of Universities, under modern conditions, 
is that which is usually regarded as the least important, 
First through the extension movement and later thro 
the tutorial classes organised by the Workers’ Educational 
Association, the Universities have passed beyond their 
intra-mural work of educating the full-time student and 
have instituted all manner of part-time courses in almost 
every town throughout the country. This work is, doubt- 
less, of varying standard, and some of it—of the popular 
lecturing type—is not of much educational value. But 
the tutorial classes and the summer schools connected 
with them have laid the foundations of a new system of 
University extension, by which the Universities have been 
for the first time brought closely into touch with the 
working-class student. 

If the State is to give fuller help to the Universities, the 
public must be assured that both intra-mural and extm- 
mural work are being developed to the fullest social 
advantage. Every entrant to the teaching profession 
ought to have the chance of education, not merely ata 
training college providing a less efficient substitute for 
University training, but in a fully fledged University. 
Better provision ought to be made, as Sir William Beveridge 
suggested last Saturday, for the training, without undue 
specialisation, of Civil Servants and local administrators. 
The vocational basis of much University work ought to be 
frankly recognised and turned to the best social advantage, 
And, if the State is to subsidise the training of the pro- 
fessional man and woman, so ought it to hold out a hand to 
help the potential leaders of working-class movements and 
organisations to secure the training of which they stand no 
less in need. The Trade Unions and co-operative societies, 
no less than the State and the local authorities, want 
properly equipped administrators; and, if the Universities 
are still a school of statesmanship for the upper and middle 
classes, so should they be for the rising statesmen of the 
workers’ movement. Any plan for increased State aid 
must be based—as the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Oxford and Cambridge was to some extent based—on the 
requirement that the Universities shall develop proper 
facilities for extra-mural as well as for intra-mural education, 
and that it shall be made possible for working men both to 
attend courses in their own districts and, if they ar 
fitted for it, to secure admission to a full University course. 
If the Universities are to be recognised as public institutions, 
with a substantial claim on public funds, they must 
definitely undertake to serve the needs of every section of 
the public to which they can be of use. So long 
University education either is, or is suspect of being, a class 
monopoly, it will not get the stable basis of public assistance 
required for its proper development. 

We have spoken so far of grants from the State ; but the 
newer Universities are already receiving also grants from 
local authorities, and look for an increased revenue from 
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this service in the future. It has long been a matter of 
controversy to what extent Universities should be aided 
from the rates, and the fears of University leaders that rate 
aid may lead to municipal control found expression at 
Jast Saturday’s conference. Oxford and Cambridge are 
clearly national Universities and cannot expect substantial 
rate aid. But the newer Universities have all close con- 
nections with particular localities; they are regional 
Universities, seeking to provide not only for the towns in 
which they are situated but also for the neighbouring towns 
and county areas. They look to the local authorities 
within their regions to give them help; but they recognise 
fully that control by the existing town and county councils, 
if it followed as a result of financial aid, would be infinitely 
worse than control by the Board of Education, which is, 
at least, a definitely educational body. The Universities 
fear to be made parochial and to have all their work 
measured by reference to the economic interests of the 
towns they serve. 


It is undeniable that this danger exists and might 
become serious, and the Universities would be well 
advised to guard against it by adopting a less suspicious 
attitude to the claim for some measure of State control. 
The State may intervene in matters of high policy ; but it is 
most unlikely to make any attempt at supervision in detail. 
The local authorities, on the other hand, are far more 
likely to fasten on details and to irritate by petty acts of 
interference. Some form of general State control, ensuring 
a public direction of broad University policy, may be the 
best way of securing immunity from attempts by local 
authorities to interfere where they are certainly not 
competent to control. 


The case for University education is that, despite many 
blemishes, it is pervaded on the whole by an atmosphere of 
free enquiry and patient investigation. It teaches not so 
much subjects, as a method and an attitude of mind. It is 
in this sense a liberal education, not in the sense of being 
divorced from any vocational aim, but in the sense of 
recognising that the best vocational training can only be 
based on the best general education conducted in an 
atmosphere of freedom. That is, at any rate, the University 
ideal, to which we must seek more and more to make 
University practice conform. It is the more necessary to 
maintain the ideal because every year fresh claims and 
duties are thrust upon the Universities, old and new. 
Liberal education is necessarily more expensive than mere 
specialist training; and there is, accordingly, a strong 
inducement to lower the standard and narrow the scope of 
education in order to make it cheaper. We are not saying 
that there is no room for economy in the Universities. We 
believe there is, particularly in the cost of living at Oxford 
and Cambridge. But we must beware of making economies 
at the expense of the standard of work. The complicated 
mechanism of modern society demands ever-increasing skill 
and adaptability—qualities personal as well as attain- 
ments technical—from its professionals and administrators. 
We shall get these only by raising the standard of University 
work, and by opening the doors of the Universities both to 
& greater number of students and to students drawn more 
equally from different social classes. We suggest that both 
the State and the local authorities ought to come generously 
to the help of the Universities ; but we hold that the public 
must satisfy itself, as a condition of its help, that the 

alversities are purging themselves of class exclusiveness 
- setting out, by all means in their power, to provide 
~ the varied needs of a modern community. If that is 
tate control, we want State control; but if State control 
means the rigid supervision of the educational work of 


‘Universities by any bureaucratic body, we are altogether 


te yo it. We must be sure that the Universities 
out to do the work we regard as important: the 


methods, save on the rarest occasions, we had better leave 
to them, 


IN DANZIG AND WARSAW 


Bern, May 8th. 
HAVE lately returned from a visit to Danzig and 
Poland. From the economic point of view Danzig 
gains by its separation from Germany in the present 
Conditions of the latter country, but there can hardly be 
any doubt that, if the inhabitants were consulted to- 
morrow, they would vote by an overwhelming majority 
for the restoration of the status quo ante bellum. Naturall 
enough, their German nationalism has been intensified, 
like that of the population of the Saar. Besides, the 
resent situation is intolerable. As a member of the 
anzig Government put it, “ We have to give the Poles 
free access to the sea, but they deny us free access to 
the land.” A Polish visa is requi even to cross the 
“* Corridor,” — in the case of one through train each 
way between Berlin and Kénigsberg, in which the through 
carriages are locked up while the train is in the Corridor. 
A wretched inhabitant of Marienburg, for instance, must 
get a Polish visa every time he wishes to go to Danzig, 
and pay 32 francs for it. I forget whether they are 
French or Swiss francs. In the former case the fee is 
equivalent to-day to about 80,000 marks, in the latter case 
to about 215,000 marks. On the road from Danzig to 
Marienburg—a distance of about twenty-eight miles— 
passports are examined six times. I ventured to urge 
strongly at Warsaw that the visa merely for crossing the 
Corridor should be suppressed, and found a disposition 
on the part of more i one prominent man to admit 
that the present system is oppressive. I even obtained 
a promise that, if the German Government would make 
representations on the subject, they would be favourably 
considered. It seems to me that the case is one for 
friendly pressure from the League of Nations. 

This is only one of the many absurdities of what is 
surely the silliest territorial arrangement ever made. A 
high official of the Polish Government agreed with me that 
the system established by the Treaty of Versailles was 
good for neither Poland, Germany nor Danzig, and that 
Germany would never accept it. “I shouldn’t,” he said, 
“if I were the German Government.” He also agreed 
that there was much to be said for the solution proposed 
by Germany in 1918—that the Vistula should be made 
navigable for big ships and internationalised, and that 
Poland should be given a port at its mouth, but he said 
that Polish public opinion would not allow any Govern- 
ment to agree to it. That, I fear, is true. Polish public 
opinion is now much worse than the Polish Government, 
although previous rulers of Poland are responsible for the 
fact that it is so. Since his execution, Niewiadomski, the 
assassin of the late President Narutowicz, has been canon- 
ised as a martyr by public opinion. Masses have been 
said all over Poland for the repose of his “ pure soul,” 
children are taught in the schools to venerate him as a 
national hero, and newspapers collect money to put 
wreaths on his grave. The reason is that the Jews and 
the other representatives of racial minorities voted for 
the election of Narutowicz as President of the Republic, 
which was also the reason why Niewiadomski killed him. 

Warsaw had a depressing effect on one after the 
beautiful, well-kept town of Danzig, as German in its 
cleanliness as in its architecture. The Polish capital 
gave an indescribable impression of squalor, which was 
not diminished on further acquaintance. The town is 
literally tumbling to pieces. The plaster is peeling off 
the walls of the Bl, and in some cases balconies have 
fallen down, leaving yawning gaps. The public buildings 
are for the most part in as bad a state as the others. The 
roads are full of holes and everything is filthy. I should 
suppose that no repairs of any sort have been made since 
the beginning of the war. The three bridges across the 
Vistula were all blown up by the Russian army on its 
retreat. Two of them were permanently repaired by the 
Germans during their occupation, and the third—the 
most important—was temporarily repaired with wood. 
At some time or other the wooden part of the bridge 
caught fire and fell into the river, where it still remains. 
Nothing has been done to repair the wreckage or restore 
the bridge, which connects Warsaw with a growing 
suburb. It had been intended to begin repairing it this 
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year, but it has now been decided instead to spend the 
money on pulling down the Russian cathedral which 
stands in the middle of the town. It is a hideous building 
in the vilest taste; but, when there is very little money 
available, it would seem better to spend what little there 
is on construction rather than destruction. That is not, 
however, the opinion of the Poles, to whom a bridge is 
of much less importance than the satisfaction of anti- 
Russian sentiment. It is impossible not to like the Poles, 
and perhaps their incurable romanticism and sublime 
contempt for realities add to their charm, but they are 
serious drawbacks to themselves. 

On the day after I reached Warsaw there was a great 
military parade in honour of the annexation of Eastern 
Galicia, and I had a good view of the only flourishing 
institution in Poland. I was told by foreigners in Warsaw 
more competent to form an opinion than I am that the 
Polish army is the best in Europe after the French, and 
that was the impression that it made on my unskilled 
eye. But it is an expensive luxury, and it is plain why 
Poland has no money for anything else. Every sou of 
the French credits to Poland has gone on the army; not 
one pony for the urgent needs of the country. The 
day before I arrived in Warsaw the tramway employees 
had struck because the town had no money to pay their 
wages. The contrast between the magnificently equipped 
army in its spotless new uniforms and the dilapidated 
buildings of the streets through which it defiled struck 
me forcibly, but did not appear to strike the inhabitants. 
Poland is rather like a man keeping a racing stud and 
living in a hovel on bread and water. 

One asks oneself how Poland can possibly overcome 
all the internal and external difficulties with which she 
is faced. The task demands a firm grip of realities, and 
that is deplorably lacking in Poland. Convinced as I 
always have been, and still am, that an independent Poland 
is essential to Europe, I am forced to the conclusion that 
the present territorial and ethnological conditions of Poland 
cannot be permanent. Poland is geographically and 
ethnologically unsound. Unless the Poles recognise and 
correct their mistakes in time, others will correct them— 
and what then? “There will be another partition of 
Poland within twenty years,” said a man in the Polish 
diplomatic service to me. That is only too possible, but 
at all costs it must be avoided. The first duty of every 
friend of Poland—and I count myself in that category— 
is to tell the Poles the truth, even brutally, in the hope 
of bringing them at last to recognise it. 

The Poles are repeating all the mistakes that caused 
their ruin before. The main causes of the fall of old 
Poland were over-expansion and over-centralisation. The 
new Poland is over-centralised like the old, and has repeated 
the mistake of so extending its frontiers that nearly half 
of the population are not Poles. It is probable that of 
the twenty-seven million inhabitants only about fifteen 
million are Poles. There are three million Jews in the 
Ghetto, a million and a-half Germans, and about seven 
and a-half million Ukrainians, White-Russians, Lithuanians 
and other races. The Polish official statistics put the non- 
Polish ulation at between eight and nine millions, 
but Polish official statistics are quite untrustworthy. 
The larger figure is certainly nearer the mark. The Jews 
in the Ghetto are a race apart, governed by the Chief 
Rabbi, with their own laws and customs. There is besides 
an unknown but large number of Jews who have left the 
Ghetto and are merged in the Polish population. Polish 
commerce and industry are to a great extent in their hands, 
for the simple reason that Poles are usually incapable of 
managing either. The Jewish problem is the most difficult 
problem that Poland has to solve; but the very existence 
of Poland depends on its solution. It is essential to its 
existence that the Poles should be reconciled with the 
Jews and eventually assimilate them. Neither Poland nor 
any other Slav country, except Czecho-Slovakia, can get 
on without the Jews, who are particularly necessary in 
those countries, since they combine the idealism and the 
artistic temperament of the Slavs with a sense of realities 
and a capacity in practical affairs that few Slavs except 
the Czechs possess. If the fanatical anti-semitism that is 
now rampant in Poland continues, it will be the ruin of 
the country. 





The problem of the other racial minorities is a different 
one. They will never be assimilated, and the problem can 
be solved only by the renunciation of territory that should 
never have been acquired. At the last general election 
two Polish provinces, Volhynia and Polesia, did not returp 
a single Polish deputy. To them has now been added 
Eastern Galicia with an overwhelming Ukrainian majority, 
The Ukrainians declare that they will never accept Polish 
rule, and there is not the smallest reason for thinki 
that they ever will. Their programme is the creation of an 
independent state consisting of Eastern Galicia and the 
other Ukrainian provinces of Poland, and they will go on 
till they get it. The autonomy that has been granted on 
paper to Eastern Galicia will never be a reality. Eastern 
Galicia will have to be kept down by force, as it is being 
kept down now. 

The situation has been aggravated by centralisation 
and by the foolish way in which the Poles have treated 
and are treating their racial minorities. The only hope 
of preserving unity in a country with a mixed population 
like Poland is a federal system, and no Pole that I have yet 
met will hear of one. At least the Poles might have tried 
to conciliate their racial minorities, but they have embittered 
them by every sort of vexatious measure. The treatment 
of the minorities in Poland compares very unfavourably 
with their treatment in Czecho-Slovakia. More than two 
million German inhabitants have been driven away from 
Posen and Polish Pomerania, with disastrous economic 
consequences to those districts. Certain questions con- 
cerning the rights of German inhabitants of Poland have 
been submitted by the League of Nations to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. Yet, although the matter 
is thus sub judice, the Polish Government is continuing to 
act on its own interpretation of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Germans whose case is being considered at The Hague 
are being expropriated. A young receiver with no know- 
ledge of farming is put in charge of an estate of a thousand 
hectares, the German owner of which has to stand by and 
see his property going to ruin. No language but Polish 
can be used in any law court and only Polish counsel can 
plead. The Polish counsel demand enormous fees from 
Germans. In one case brought to my notice the fee 
demanded was 120 million Polish marks—about £600. 
One judge declared from the bench that he was a Pole 
first and a judge afterwards, and the Germans say that he 
differed from his colleagues only in his frankness. In such 
conditions justice does not exist. A high official of the 
Polish Foreign Office said to me: “‘ Of course we shall get 
rid of the minorities treaty as soon as possible.” It has 
been got rid of already in everything but name. It is aston- 
ishing that, although the Poles know how their own national 
sentiment survived oppression, they should try to eradicate 
the national sentiment of others by the very methods that 
failed in their own case. Whenever Poland is at war, 
more than a third of the population will be on the side of 
the enemy, whoever the enemy may be. } 

Poland had, of course, great difficulties to contend with. 
An entirely new administration had to be improvised. 
Judges, magistrates, civil servants and even policemen 
had to be found at a moment’s notice, and to chosen 
for the most part from persons without training or experience. 
Nevertheless, the administration might now be better than 
it is. It is overstaffed, incompetent and often corrupt. A 
mission of the Society of Friends engaged in rebuilding the 
Polish territory devastated by the Russian army, which 
works under the authority of the Government and is sup- 
posed to have special facilities, cannot get a load of timber 
delivered without paying the railway officials. This is m 
eastern Poland, and it is sible that things are not so 
bad everywhere. As for the competence of the adminis 
tration, I discovered that letters took at least a week between 
Warsaw and Berlin—a railway journey of less than twenty: 
four hours. One letter which I ted in Warsaw on 
March 22nd was not delivered in Berlin until April 8rd. A 
postal service of this kind can hardly facilitate business 
relations between Poland and other countries. Of the 
state of the Polish national finances I need perhaps say 
little. Everybody knows that the Polish State is insolvent. 
M. Grabski, the very able Minister of Finance, is making 
a heroic effort to put the finances in order, but the task, 
in my opinion, is impossible without the aid of a foreign 
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joan. I cannot imagine that anybody would lend money 
to Poland without exacting a very reduction in 
military expenditure and other conditions of the kind that 
have been imposed on Austria. 

It is not only the State that lacks money. Polish indust: 
js in a serious condition for want of sufficient capital. 
Poland is a country with rich natural resources, which has a 

t industrial future if the politicians will allow it to 
i one. Already the Polish textile industries are com- 
ing successfully in the English and Indian markets. 
icultural methods are as a rule out of date, but Poland 
uced last year, for the first time since the war, enough 
wheat for her own consumption. It ought, of course, to 
be possible to export a considerable quantity of wheat. 
The production of naphtha is still much smaller than before 
the war and commerce is hindered by some foolish regula- 
tions, such as the prohibition of the export of timber for 
matches. The shortness of capital, however, is the great 
drawback, and it threatens to paralyse Polish industry. 
Manufacturers often borrow money at 10 per cent. a day 
to pay their wages, and an even higher rate of interest is 
not uncommon. In fact, Polish industry is living from 
hand to mouth. The necessary capital can be obtained 
only from abroad, and foreign capitalists show no disposition 
to provide it. This is partly because of unfortunate 
iences in the past. A certain amount of foreign 
capital went to Poland in 1919-20, mostly from England, 
and many of those who lent it were badly let in. 

The one gleam of hope in a depressing situation is given 
by the growing tendency of the Poles to realise that they 
have been exploited. I said to a very influential man in 
Warsaw that, in my — it had been the deliberate 
aim of France, during the Peace Conference, to make such 

ents as would prevent Poland and Germany from 
ever being on friendly terms. To my surprise he replied : 
“ A great many people here are coming to that conclusion.” 
I said to a group of Socialist deputies in their clubroom 
in the Diet that France had for four years been using Poland 
asacatspaw. With one voice they exclaimed: “ Do you 
think we don’t know it? At least half the Diet knows 
it. But what are we to do? We have no other friend.” 
I ventured to suggest that the Poles had no other friend 
just because they had allowed themselves to be the cats- 
paws of France. They were in a vicious circle. They 
retorted that Mr. Lloyd George was very much to blame. 
“Why,” they said, “did he stop us from making peace 
in 1919, and then throw us over a few months later? Why 
has he isolated and boycotted us ever since and pushed us 
into the arms of France?” I could only reply that I 
could suggest no reason except the fact that he was Mr. 
Lloyd George. Wherever one goes on the Continent, 
one comes up against the consequences of the levity and 
ignorance of the man who more than any other single 
individual—more even than Clemenceau or Poincaré— 
is responsible for the present state of Europe. 

Rospert DELL. 


IN DEFENCE OF A MODERATELY 
HIGH BROW 


T is not at all easy to defend one’s tastes against 
people who read the books that everybody is reading. 
They are offended if one refuses to read the books ; 

they are still more deeply offended if one reads them and 
dislikes them. They are convinced that in literature, if 
nowhere else, the voice of the people is the voice of God, 
= that no opposition to it can be sincere. “ You high- 
rows...” a man began one of his sentences in the 
Course of an argument the other day, and, though you will 
hardly believe it, it was I that he meant. I do not quite 


know what a highbrow is, but I doubt if I have a claim 
to a place in that illustrious company. As a matter of 
I am so far from being a highbrow that I am evena 

a who calls other people highbrows. I am a little 
ewildered, I confess, when I find the people whom I call 

jighbrows calling still other people highbrows. I cannot 
ep thinking that there must be a continuous progression 


in these matters from high to higher and highest, till we 
come at last to the Supreme Highbrow, who sits up aloft 
and alone, despising us all, and by us all despised. I 
should not care to be the Supreme Highbrow. It would 
be like being King of the North Pole. He must be hor- 
ribly lonely. What a desert the world must seem to him, 
that does not contain one solitary person of good taste 
except himself! It is bad enough to realise that nearly 
everybody except oneself is vulgar, but to realise that even 
the highbrows are vulgar must be an experience almost 
unbearable in its poignancy. There is this, at least, to be 
said for being an ordinary highbrow, that you will have a 
fair amount of company. You are a member of a club 
of a kind all the members of which say more or less the 
same thing,and applaud one another for saying it. Where 
there is fellowship there is happiness, even if it is a fellowship 
of highbrows or Plymouth Brethren, and it must be pleasant 
to know that you are one of the saved, provided a few other 
people are saved, too. It is for this reason that highbrows 
are usually to be found in companies or, as they are called, 
coteries. “ We be of the blood,” they say to one another, 
and they hunt in packs. They pursue the same quarry, 
and they worship the same gods, though they change the 
latter from season to season. Against the authors that 
everybody is reading, they place the authors that everybody 
ought to be reading; and, indeed, if you tried to keep up 
both with the popular fashions of the hour and the high- 
brow fashions of the hour, you would have very little time 
left for enjoying literature. I am not sure that fashions 
of both kinds are not taken too seriously. In dress and in 
table manners there is something to be said for making 
concessions to the age; but I do not like to see a man as 
miserable over having liked the wrong book as he would 
be if he had worn the wrong tie. Some people look on 
these things as equally important, and they would impose 
taste in the arts upon us as a sort of intellectual evening 
dress. Books do not seem to me to lend themselves to this. 
After all, one dresses as a duty, but one reads for pleasure. 
Hence, there are fewer imperatives in reading than in dress. 
“Oh, you must read it!”” women—and even men—some- 
times say to you. I deny it. I may read it, though 
probably I shall not. If you say “ must,” I will certainly 
not read it till next year. The man who persuades me 
most easily to read a book is the man who says simply, 
“ You would like it.” That is a reason I can understand. 
All else is merely the insolence of a despot, whether the 
despot be a coterie or the multitude. 

At the same time, if popularity among the highbrows is 
no guarantee that a book is worth reading, I cannot see why 
popularity with the multitude should be regarded as 
evidence of a more important kind. Not that I have any 
quarrel with the multitude; but I feel sure that the 
multitude, like myself, is capable of error. Luckily, in 
politics the multitude always divides itself into at least two 
parts, so that it is possible to abuse a popular favourite 
without being accused of pretentiousness. You are not 
accused of being a highbrow if you attack Mr. Lloyd George, 
or denounced as a superior person if you refuse to vote for 
Mr. Bonar Law. Recently, it is true, there has crept into 
use the word “ bourgeois,” which is applied to nearly 
everybody who would not vote for Mr. Newbold. But, on 
the whole, it is still regarded as natural that opinions on 
politics should differ, and no one would dream of laying it 
down as an axiom that, because a politician is immensely 
popular, he must be one of the world’s great and good men. 
Mr. Bottomley was immensely popular, but it did not prove 
that he was a statesman. As a matter of fact, the only 
thing that popularity proves about a man is that he is 
popular. He may be popular for good reasons or for bad. 
He may win our applause either by appealing to our virtues 
or by pandering to our vices. Very few human beings 
know what they want,—human beings in the mass seem 
never to know—and the popular man is simply the man 
who can temporarily make up their minds for them. This 
C2 
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is a special form of genius, but it is not a high form of genius, 
though it may be allied with this. It is a gift that may be 
in the possession of either a saint or a scoundrel. It is 
reasonable to believe, then, that if it is largely a toss-up 
whether a good statesman or a bad statesman is the more 
popular, so it is largely a toss-up whether a good author or a 
bad author is the more popular. There are, I know, people 
so censorious of success that they cannot believe good of 
anyone who has achieved it. But these are not superior 
persons; they are, rather, persons suffering from a sense 
of their own inferiority, and they long to shoot down the 
eagles only in order to produce a scheme of things in which 
the sparrow will seem a mighty bird. Alas, if they but 
knew that a sparrow itself can be a charming little bird, 
and that there is no need for envy in so roomy a world as 
this! But detraction of this kind is the result of a morbid 
condition of the mind, and it hardly enters into the so-called 
highbrow criticism of various popular authors. The 
moderate highbrow, as we may call him, does not contend 
that, because an author is popular, he is therefore bad. 
There are highbrows who praise Mr. Conrad; there are 
highbrows who praise Mr. Kipling; there are highbrows 
who praise Mr. Bennett and Mr. Wells. The Supreme 
Highbrow, no doubt, would condemn all these authors, but 
then the Supreme Highbrow condemns almost for the love 
of condemnation, like a Calvinist. He is afflicted with 
elephantiasis of the turned-down thumb and of the turned- 
up nose. The lesser highbrows, though they are inclined 
to exaggerate the importance of their personal discoveries 
among authors at the expense of the discoveries made by 
the multitude or by time, are for the most part people who 
obtain a great deal of pleasure from good work in literature, 
and who can forgive a book even for being popular if only 
it is excellent. They do not deny that the voice of the 
people is the voice of God ; they deny merely that the voice 
of the people for the time being is the voice of God. As I 
have already said, they often attempt to substitute the 
‘voice of the coterie for the time being for the voice of the 
people for the time being. That they are sceptics in regard 
to the latter, however, is all to their credit ; and, in so far 
as they are this, they are worthy of defence. 

The highbrow, from one point of view, may be defined 
as a moralist among books. He distinguishes between 
good and evil in the conduct, if not of life, at least of 
phrases. This, it must be admitted, is better than having 
no morals at all. The chief flaw in the morality of the 
highbrow, as in the morality of many earnest men, is that 
it tends to become intolerant. Schopenhauer was on the 
side of the highbrows in this matter, and maintained that, 
while tolerance was necessary in religion and _ politics, 
there was no room for it in literary criticism. This, how- 
ever, was only because Schopenhauer himself found a 
bad author more offensive than a bad man. I do not 
understand this hatred of bad authors, who are usually, 
indeed, only average authors. I should as soon think of 
hating the average grocer. Neither of them has gone 
into business, as the Americans say, for his health, and 
of the two the grocer gets incomparably the greater reward. 
Even the most successful of bad authors achieves only a 
tiny success compared to the most successful City man 
or manufacturer. And, as for his fame, it lasts a little 
longer than the life of a fly. Worst of all, the bad author 
knows at the back of his mind that he cannot even write. 
He knows that all his tumultuous output of best-selling 
books, if weighed in the balances of literature, would not 
sink the scale against one good lyric that cannot, perhaps, 
even find a publisher. He is pitiable, not only in his 
passion for recognition, but in his failure to obtain it from 
those whose good opinion he most longs for. He some- 
times tells us, when he has been hurt by criticism, that he 
does not care about the opinion of “ intellectuals,” and 
that the final arbiter in literature is the average man. 
There is some wisdom in this attitude, if only he were 
speaking the truth. No wise man will take too seriously 


the opinions of other people, whether they are “ intelleg 
tuals” or not, and the average man is at least the House of 
Peers that must ultimately pass every bill of fame. By 
the popular author sets so great store by popularity thg 
he cannot endure the knowledge that a compact minority 
exists which cares nothing for him. All his woes, it seems 
to me, are due to the fact that his books are both pub- 
lished and judged as literature. If publishers woul 
only divide their books into those which claim to be regarded 
as literature and those which do not, and stamp them 
accordingly, the realities of the situation would be much 
clearer. Literature is a word that, in the course of time, 
has come to have a very special meaning. It means prose 
or verse that has come from an original imagination ang 
that has in it some quality of possible permanence. Ajj 
the rest is either journalism or manufactured goods, 1 
say this is not to disparage journalism. Journalism is, iz 
its own way, as important as literature, and the great 
journalist, like the great physician, performs services none 
the less great because they are devoted to the needs of the 
present hour. As for manufactured goods, they, too, need 
not be despised, if they are reasonably well made. But 
they should not be produced in the same sort of covers as 
literature. They should be brought out in tin, like so many 
popular foods. As books are at present published, simple 
readers are only confused when they find a book of, say, 
Mr. Conrad’s short stories presenting much the same appeat- 
ance as Should She Have Done It? No wonder that, in 
such circumstances, the poor highbrow becomes anxious 
about other people’s state of soul and is continually 
tempted to cry, “Be not deceived by appearances.” 
He hates to see people eating tinned salmon under the 
delusion that they are eating the best salmon from Scot- 
land. In this he is at least protesting against a lie. If 
only he were a little less pleased with himself as he protests, 
and if he were not so distressed about the condition of people 
who, after all, get a great deal of pleasure from eating tinned 
salmon, he might even do the State some service. vw. % 


HIPPOCRATES AND HARLEY 


STREET 


N the beginning of medicine, Hippocrates practised in 
I the island of Cos. Early in the present century, 
thanks to the labours of Dr. Rudolph Herzog, of 
Tiibingen, there were brought to light the remains of the 
great Health Temple of Cos, where the Father of Medicine 
practised. It was a Temple of Zsculapius, Son of Phoebus 
Apollo, God of the Sun and Medicine and Music. The 
road to the Temple from Cos was a sacred way, and the 
priests were physicians. The Asklepicion, or Health 
Temple, was about two miles from the sea, at an elevation 
of about 820 feet, at a point where the range of mountains, 
which rises on the south coast of Cos to a height of about 
2,800 feet, springs from the gentle slopes of the plain. 
Here, about the year 1903, were discovered the signs 
which led to the rediscovery of this marvellous place, 
after twenty-four centuries. In 1906, Dr. Richard Caton, 
of Liverpool, having visited and studied the labours of the 
archeologists, bringing to them his medical knowledge 
gave a “ Friday evening Discourse ”* at the Royal Institu- 
tion which I vividly remember and upon the written form 
of which I freely draw here. 

We learn that an effective form of religion was involved 
in medical practice at that time: with its prestige, its 
sanctions, its influence upon the conduct, the conscious 
and the sub-conscious mind of the patients; and of the 
physicians, let us add, lest we forget a most important 
factor. Doubtless there were elements of Nature Worship 

i 





*“*Hippocrates and the Newly Discovered Health Temple # 
Cos.” Proceedings of the Royal Institution, 1906. 
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in this cult, accounting in some measure for the leading 
part played by natural means in the practice of the place. 
The environmental conditions were exquisite, exhilarating, 
exalted. Sea and sky, fertile plains and mountains played 
their part. In this setting, the unequalled architecture 
of Greece erected a group of noble buildings, which took 
nothing from Nature, but made her resources better avail- 
able for man—the proper object of buildings, if I mistake 
not. As reconstructed in a drawing by Dr. Caton, the 
main features of this group were three-sided, colonnaded and 
open stoas, or porticoes, which were instantly brought back 
to my mind when I visited Queen Mary’s Hospital for 
Children at Carshalton not long ago and found that its essen- 
tial feature, very well shown in photographs from an aero- 
e, is a number of three-sided erections, one storey 
, which, without architectural beauty, nevertheless 
are identical in principle with what we find at Cos. We 
shall not err in applying the term Solarium to the old as 
well as to the new. Further, we find evidence of an 
aqueduct and great tanks or basins, doubtless used for 
the preliminary ceremonial ablutions of the patients— 
ablutions performed without prejudice to the subsequent 
extensive use of hydro-therapeutics in many of its forms, 
a practice in which Hippocrates strongly believed and 
which is to be the subject of a first series of lectures under 
the auspices of the University of London in a few days’ 
time. There is some evidence of surgery—as for the 
reduction of dislocations—and of pharmacy, but drugs 
were very few and played a very small part in Hippocratic 
medicine. On the other hand, the utmost importance 
was attached to diet and to its preparation, cheese and 
honey being important articles of food in the regimen of 
the place. As for wine, Hippocrates strongly believed 
that its tendency, in any quantity, was to weaken rather 
than invigorate ; but he believed in “*‘ Water externally, 
water internally, water eternally,” as they say in America 
nowadays, and there is evidence of several drinking 
fountains, and one in particular, the sacred spring “ of 
which, no doubt,” says Dr. Caton, “every patient was 
made to drink freely.” Especially did anemic patients 
drink the “‘ red water,”’ as it was called, from a chalybeate 
spring higher up in the hills. Finally, remember the 
palestra, the large space devoted to gymnastic exercises, 
of which Dr. Caton writes: ‘* Could we transport ourselves 
backwards in time to the year 400 before Christ, we might 
have seen in this palstra such sights as the gouty man 
casting the discus, walking or running round and round 
the stoa, or going through the sword or spear exercise, 
grumbling meanwhile at his prescribed meagre diet, or 
the weakly and ill-developed youth running, throwing the 
javelin, or engaging in gentle wrestling, drinking the ‘ red 
water,’ and taking a full and rich diet.” But I must 


leave Dr. Caton and proceed, though not without quoting 
his final sentences : 


The influence of Hippocrates tended alike to the acquisition of 
What was new and valuable, and to the denial and the casting 
off of all that was useless and superstitious. While he reverenced 
the supreme gods, he had more confidence in rest, pure air, exercise, 

temedies, and in the restorative powers of Nature than in 
the interposition of Asklepios or the influence of the sacred serpents. 
In fact, in this building, under the guidance of Hippocrates, 
medicine probably arose as a helpful instrumentality, based on 
foundations scientific and practical, and in a nobler form than 
the world had ever seen, for the relief of the sufferings of mankind. 


We need only add that the Greeks of that age have 
never been equalled in body or in mind by any subsequent 
Peoples in nearly two and a-half millenia. 

It was not Harley Street, but its parallel neighbour, 
pmo Street, which Tennyson, in “In Memoriam,” 
scribed as the “ long, unlovely street.” Both were then, 
Some eighty years ago, and are still, long and unlovely. 

are devoted to the efforts of the most illustrious 
students and servants of life. Not so much as a single 
lade of grass is to be found within them; to that extent, 


at least, they illustrate a great aim of modern surgery, 








and are sterilised. Except for a good supply of clean 
water in the houses, there is no natural agent of life er 
health that the medical area of the greatest city on earth 
now exhibits. A census of open windows showed Harley 
Street houses to be, for the most part, as nearly hermetically 
sealed as those of any other area; and, since the “ air” 
is mostly smoke, dried equine excreta and the effluent 
of motor-cars, there is perhaps method in that madness. 
The rooms are dark and gloomy, and could not be better 
devised to depress the vital powers and inspire anticipa- 
tions of the tomb. If it be said that, after all, patients 
go to Harley Street only for consultations and are treated 
elsewhere, the reply is that the average nursing home in 
London—they are not quite so bad, invariably, in the 
provinces—is an absolute disgrace to everyone responsible 
for it. If one thing is worse than another in these places, 
after making full allowance for their darkness, their dis- 
comfort, their noise, their lack of beauty and cheerfulness, 
it is perhaps the food and the cooking; though worst of 
all, of course, is the abominably mercenary and com- 
mercial character of the whole system, as like an Askle- 
pieion as the artificial nightingale in Hans Andersen’s 
story was like the divine singer. 

Great Ormond Street Hospital for Sick Children is in 
need, after seventy-two years’ service, and its senior 
physician, Dr. G. F. Still, a great student, as we all know, 
has made an appeal for funds, in order that the hospital 
may be able to establish a branch in the country. It is 
just as far from Cos to Great Ormond Street as from 
Hippocrates to Harley Street. No children’s hospital 
should be in a city, or in any such city as London, apart 
from the need to provide for accidents and critical emer- 
gencies. Last autumn, as I was passing St. George’s 
Hospital with Dr. Rollier, he commented on the fact 
that we were trying to treat ill people in that building, 
whilst Hyde Park was unused. Hippocrates would have 
made the same observation. 

The truth is that, like all civilisations before us, ours 
has run off the rails. With all our getting, we have not 
got understanding. Our getting includes modern medical 
science, bacteriology and chemo-therapeutics, of which 
Hippocrates never dreamed. These things are precious, 
and he would be a fool who denied it. The daily achieve- 
ments of the men and women who live in Harley Street— 
or have rooms there, for most of them live where life is 
really possible—include many modern miracles, and for these 
the knife and bottle cult may, in many cases, take full 
credit. If my teaching here is “Back to Hippocrates,” 
I do not mean that we are to abandon carbolic acid and 
chloroform and thyroid substance, salvarsan and diphtheria 
antitoxin and “ Bayer 205” and insulin. But I do mean 
that, whilst we have gained greatly we have lost greatly, 
in practice, in precept and in principle, and that the 
medicine of the future will be, as the Father of Medicine 
would have had it, a practical religion of life, with Health 
Temples, for the body and the soul, wherein the true 
priest and the true physician will serve as one. 


LENS. 
Correspondence 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE 
SAAR 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—The general issues involved in the treatment of the 
Saar by the Council of the League of Nations are so important 
that I ask your permission to add some observations to your 
excellent leading article on the subject. 

Criticism of the Council has naturally been concentrated 
on the recent decree of the Governing Commission of the Saar, 
but the appointment of Mr. Land as Dr. Hector’s successor 
on the Governing Commission is, in some respects, an even 
greater scandal than the acquiescence of the Council in the 
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decree. For Mr. Land, who is a lottery agent at Saarlouis, 
was the nominee of Dr. Hector himself, who had appointed 
him to act as his temporary substitute. There must, I should 
think, be few precedents in the history of public appointments 
for this acceptance, in the choice of his successor, of the recom- 
mendation of a man who had been forced to resign in circum- 
stances very discreditable to himself. In the course of his 
evidence in a criminal action for libel brought by him against 
the editor of a Saarbriicken paper, Dr. Hector swore that he 
was not the author of two letters to M. Clemenceau put in by 
the defence. The defence succeeded in proving that one of 
these letters was sent by Dr. Hector, as Mayor of Saarlouis, 
to M. Clemenceau in the name of the town Council, but without 
its knowledge. At the sitting of the Court on March 8rd, 
Dr. Hector’s counsel recalled his client to make a correction 
of his evidence under paragraphs 158 and 163 of clause 2 of 
the German Penal Code, to avoid (as the counsel said) a prose- 
cution for perjury, and Dr. Hector then admitted that he wrote 
the letter in question and sent it to M. Clemenceau. After 
this, Dr. Hector was naturally obliged to withdraw his charge 
against the editor and to resign his seat on the Governing 
Commission. 

Attempts have been made in certain London papers to 
minimise the responsibility of the Council of the League of 
Nations in regard to the government of the Saar. No doubt 
the Governing Commission is directly responsible for the 
administration of the territory, but the Treaty of Versailles, 
by providing that the members of the Commission should be 
appointed annually, gave the Council an effective control 
over the acts of the Commission. You have told us how the 
Council has exercised this control. Not only has it gone on 
reappointing M. Rault and his colleagues, but it has, as you 
have said, in defiance of the spirit, if not the letter, of the Treaty, 
given them security of tenure until February, 1925. The 
responsibility of the Council for all the acts of the Governing 
Commission is thus complete and indisputable. 

I regret to say that the late British Government fully shares 
that responsibility. Its successive representatives on the 
Council have received at Geneva the Delegates of the inhabitants 
of the Saar who have fully informed them about their grievances. 
They have, moreover, in common with the other members of 
the Council, received the detailed memorials that all the 
political parties of the Saar have again and again sent to the 
Council. They have refused systematically to give any satis- 
faction to the inhabitants of the Saar, although one of them 
at least admitted in private that the complaints of the inhabit- 
ants were justified. During the session of the Assembly of 
the League last September, Lord Balfour made a speech in 
which he defended the Governing Commission of the Saar 
and declared the opposition of the inhabitants to it to be 
artificial and got up by a few agitators. He also gave a testi- 
monial to Dr. Hector. The inhabitants of the Saar tried in 
vain to enlist the sympathies of Lord Robert Cecil who, if 
I am not mistaken, cited the administration of the Saar in a 
speech as a credit to the League of Nations. The impression 
made on everybody at Geneva was that it was the considered 
policy of the British Government to give France a free hand 
in the Saar. 

Mr. Wood told the House of Commons last Friday that it 
was the intention of the present Government to propose to the 
Council “‘an impartial inquiry conducted through League 
machinery into the general administration of the Saar territory.” 
I trust that this inquiry will be more thorough than that made 
last year by certain members of the Secretariat of the League, 
who stayed with M. Rault during their short visit to Saarbriicken 
and refused to see any representatives of the inhabitants on the 
ground that it would be an act of discourtesy to their host 
to do so. For my part, since the reputation, and perhaps 
even the whole future, of the League of Nations is at stake, I 
consider that the only adequate measure in the circumstances 
is the convocation of a special session of the Assembly to 
consider the conduct of the Council in the matter. 

In his speech in the House of Commons Mr. Wood explained 
that he and other members of the Council had been misled 
by M. Rault’s inaccurate statement that the ‘ Technical 
Committee ” of the Saar had approved the decree. Had Mr. 
Wood attended previous sessions of the Council, he would 
have known that this was not the first time that M. Rault 
had given inaccurate information. In April of last year M. 


Rault foisted on the Council a memorial in support of his policy 
purporting to come from the Communist and Independent 
Socialist Parties of the Saar, but in fact signed by some of his 
own creatures without the knowledge of those Parties. 


This 





leads me to repeat a suggestion that I have more than once 
made. If the League of Nations is ever to be a reality, there 
must be an end of this system of sending to the Council meet; 
casual representatives with no previous knowledge of the matters 
with which they have to deal. This particular question of 
the Saar has been dealt with at different times within the last 
two years by at least four different British representatives, 
If the Powers represented on the Council take the League of 
Nations seriously, they will appoint as their representatives 
on the Council men who give their whole time to the work and 
make their headquarters at Geneva, with appropriate salaries 
and the status of Ambassadors. It is impossible for busy 
men, who rush over to Geneva in a few days snatched from 
their ordinary work, to deal properly with important matters 
to which they have in many cases had neither the time nor 
the opportunity to give any previous attention. If the work 
of the Council is to be properly done, it must be done by per- 
manent representatives on the spot who could, of course, keep 
in touch with their respective governments by frequent trips 
home.—Yours, etc., 
Berlin. 
May 14th, 1923. 


Rosert Det, 


TEACHERS AND THE PUBLIC 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Str,—May I, an elementary school teacher, offer one or two 
comments on your last week’s article, ‘‘ The Teacher and the 
Public’? ? In the main, I agree with the writer. The u- 
popularity of the teacher was, I think, somewhat exaggerated ; 
I must confess, I have never sensed the “ scorn ” of the manual 
worker. Nor do I think that there exists among teachers any 
widespread conscious desire for improved “status.” The 
average teacher would be inclined to say: “Take care of 
salary, and status will take care of itself!’ One proof of this 
is the reluctance of the elementary school teacher to join the 
Teachers’ Registration Council. 

It is true that the elementary school teacher is ill-educated, 
but surely the same could be said of 90 per cent. of the fortunate 
people who pass through a university. Whether or no an 
individual is worthy of the epithet ‘* well-educated ” is a very 
difficult matter to decide. But school teachers, segregated in 
training colleges, probably suffer more from the effects of “* educa- 
tion’ than any other class in the country. This segregation 
possibly accounts for the unfortunate fact that teachers do not 
generally recognise the inadequacy of their education. More- 
over, there is, among many teachers, a certain amount of scorn 
for academic attainments, and it is certainly true that the 
university teacher frequently fails ignominiously in the class 
room. Under present conditions it is doubtful whether the 
personnel of the teaching profession can be improved. 

The fact is, educational reform has not yet taken the right 
turning; the elementary school has never been freed from 
mass discipline ; the impossible has been attempted. Instead 
of making the work of teaching sufficiently attractive to induce 
the proper type of person to enter the profession, efforts have 
been made to turn out better teachers to carry on under the 
old conditions ; instead of making it possible for educated men 
and women to teach in their wn way according to their bent, 
badly educated persons hav: been pressed to teach subjects 
in which they have no interest and adopt methods which, at 
heart, they despise. The result is insincerity, window dressing. 
The elementary teacher feels that his business is to please his 
superiors, not to satisfy himself, and thus lessons on AM idsummer 
Night’s Dream and Ode to a Nightingale become mere routine. 
The success of a teacher largely depends on his, or her, adroitness 
in playing up to the educational fads and fancies of superiors. 
The authorities clearly regard the educational opinions of 
teachers as beneath contempt. The committee which drew 
up the recent “ Report on the Teaching of English ” did not 
think it worth while to call as witness a single elementary school 
class teacher !—Yours, etc., CHARLES H. BARKER. 

22 Bowood Road, Clapham Common, S.W. 

May 13th. 


VIENNA INTERNATIONAL SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 
S1m,—May I draw the attention of your readers to the Second 
Vienna International Summer School, to be held during the 
period September 11th to 28th this year? 
The purpose of the school is to give visitors a first-hand 
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insight into the political and economic situation of Central and 
Eastern Europe, and its cultural and intellectual achievements, 
by means of lectures by the foremost authorities of their countries. 
Lectures will be given by a number of very distinguished 
professors from various countries, and students from all over 
Europe will have an opportunity of meeting one another. Last 
year’s enterprise, though on a limited scale, met with complete 
success both socially and financially, a small profit being devoted 
to the supply of books for the Vienna University. The success 
in attracting British students last. year was entirely due to the 
friendly publicity given to the scheme by so many papers in 
this country. I very much hope that now that the scheme is 
bring extended and developed, we shall be able to count upon 
an even greater measure of such assistance. 

Student debates, sports, excursions and social events, will 
bring about, as they did last year, a quick understanding among 
the students, thereby fostering in a practical way international 
goodwill and understanding. 

Special facilities as regards travelling and lodgings will be 
afforded, and further information can be had from Dr. Georg 

ndhat, c.o. The London School of Economics, Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2.—Yours, etc., 
W. H. BEvERIDGE, 
Chairman of the British Advisory Committee. 


PROLETARIAN DRAMA 


To the Editor of THze New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Cole rightly holds that proletarian drama calls 
for a proletarian audience. But let us not confuse the issue 
by talking of its dependence on “‘ sheer beauty of words.”’ This 
is the idiom of another drama and another audience, and it is 
an idiom that has grown rather shop-soiled. Sheer truth will 
serve the author’s turn. 

We await the people’s theatre. Meanwhile, I suggest to 
Mr. Cole that he might be more generous to the only audience— 
that of the Stage Society—-which has made the performance of 
the proletarian drama possible.—Yours, etc., 

ASHLEY DUKEs. 

19 Campden Hill Gardens, London, W. 8. 

May 14th... 


Miscellany 
LA PUESTA DEL 


[A VALENCIAN VIGNETTE]. 
A LITTLE Spanish town at sunset, its houses huddled 


SOL 


upon rising ground encircled by thick-growing 
woods. 

All day the blinding sunrays have desiccated the energy, 
of every living thing. Work by man and beast was done 
sullenly and with effort—protestingly, listles sly, until 
beneath the incandescence of midday, Humanity revolted 
_ sought the respite of a siesta in the shade of the merciful 

ees, 

Thereafter, the sun seemed to relent a little; its rays 
blistered and blinded with a less savagery; though men 
still toiled with heavy eyeballs and in pouring sweat, and 
their beasts were only stirred to action by the unceasing 
torture of the flies. And, as the sharp-edged shadows 
lengthened, softening their outlines as they grew, the toilers 
recommenced to labour with energy renewed, just as a 
Tunner spurts when he hears the bell announce the last 
lap and so appreciates that the goal is near. 

Here is no gradual crepuscular decline as in the North: 
the South loves vivid quick transitions ; here is no dalliance 
with the dusk. 

The dying fires rapidly smoulder down to westward; the 
Pitiless brass of the sky softens to an exquisite polychrome 
of orange and blue and carnation. A little breeze, like a 
pitiful sigh, fans the heated world and induces a merciful 


tranquillity, just ’ 
f y, Just as a nurse’s cool hand allays a fevered 


The hurrying twilight brings life and animation to the 


streets of the little town, which begin to fill with workers 
from the farm and fields; sturdy broad-shouldered men, 
some in open shirts and cotton overalls, others in short cloth 
jackets like an Eton boy’s, and tight light-coloured trousers, 
with wide black sashes beneath embroidered waistcoats. 
Begrimed with dusty sweat, they sit on chairs or doorsteps 
in the street, or on stone benches in the arcaded Plaza, 
their broad-brimmed hats on the ground, their shaven 
heads enturbaned in gaily-chequered kerchiefs. 


Girls with black hair that has a bluish sheen like that on 
the wing-cases of a beetle, pace in pairs up and down the 
little Alameda, swinging their skirts and whispering to 
each other as they flash the white teeth and lustrous eyes 
which animate faces wan with powder. Young bucks in 
suits of black, straw hats and low white collars, appraise 
their charms as they pass and burn unceasing incense of 
cigarette-smoke in honour of their divinities. Women 
with seductive sullen-lidded eyes lean idly over balconies, 
or from wood-latticed windows, a flower between their lips. 

A bullock-cart—differing but little from those used by the 
Visigothic conquerors, with solid wheels and hurdle-sides— 
rumbles by, drawn by imperturbable dun-coloured oxen, 
their driver walking slowly on before, and turning now and 
then with a gesture almost of entreaty to strike their horns 
with his long goad. 


From the church a cracked bell in the tower rings out the 
Angelus ; the leather curtain hung across the door, stirred 
by the breeze, flaps a soft obbligato, as though in pious 
applause of this appeal to Faith, emitting little whiffs of 
stale incense-laden air, the last faint memories of forgotten 
prayers. 

A group of men touch their hats as they pass, and 
cross themselves with fingers henned by tobacco juice. 
The beggar at the threshold in a nasal whine solicits alms : 
“For God!” “God assist you!” they answer, with a 
disarming gravity and walk on, their consciences absolved. 

A heavy country waggon drawn by six scraggy mules 
rattles along the cobbled street, the driver jerking mechani- 
cally at the tangled reins and droning a high-pitched ditty 
with a persistent mournful cadence. 

Bare-footed boys, urging on laden donkeys with cries 
of “Arré!” in a harsh falsetto, trot briskly past out to the 
country, meeting a flock of sheep led in by a burly black- 
whiskered shepherd, who, with his air of sombre Iberian 
arrogance might well have been a model of Zuloaga’s. A 
horseman, who has evidently ridden far, ambles on a tired 
bay stallion towards his home, erect on a high-peaked 
saddle with Moorish stirrups, his reins uplifted in his bridle- 
hand. Guardias civiles in shiny tricorne hats emerge like 
ominous night-fowl after the daylight glare has gone. 

The moon rises, silver and delicate, and seems to be 
wafted upward by the cool night breeze. Its rays clarify 
the tangled chestnut woods on the slopes outside the town, 
and whiten the brown earth of the hillside, but blacken into 
sinister mysteries the shadows within the horseshoe Moorish 
gateway in the walls. 

Lean dust-coloured dogs lie about sleeping, as they have 
done all day, their thin flanks rising and falling in the 
moonlight. 

Crickets begin their shrill vespers. Now and again a 
window-lattice creaks gently. From somewhere sounds the 
twittering of a reed-pipe and the drum-like throb of a 
guitar, striking the Oriental note never absent from all 
things Spanish since Tarik-ibn-Zeyad landed at the Rock 
twelve centuries ago. One almost listens for the chant of 
the muezzin, mounting through the immensity of the even- 
ing sky upwards to Allah and all the company of heaven, 
and comforting the faithful; just as, on some hot still 
night at sea one listens for the hoarse cry, “ All’s well!” 
from the watch on deck, and, hearing it, with a contented 
sigh at the assurance, falls instantly asleep. 

C. P. Hawes. 
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Music 
THE PERFECT FOOL 


O anyone familiar with musical history this 

phrase, “‘ The Perfect Fool,” will immediately 

suggest Wagner. Has that anything to do 

with Mr. Gustav Holst’s choice of the title 
of his new one-act opera? Produced at Covent Garden 
for the first time last Monday night, this “ opera” has 
aroused a good deal of curiosity, for Mr. Holst is well 
known as one of the most skilful of contemporary 
English composers. 

No doubt Parsifal was not a perfect fool, however 
desperately Wagner may have attempted to make 
him one. There is a good imitation of rationality in 
Parsifal; his actions are comprehensible, even sane. 
His resistance to the wiles of Kundry and the Flower- 
maidens may not seem to have been determined by 
ordinary motives of self-preservation, but the result 
was the same. Dostoievsky also tried to conceive a 

erfect idiot, and to an English translation of the book, 
in which he made this brave attempt, the title of The 
Idiot has been given. But Dostoievsky tells us in a 
letter to A. N. Maikov that his idea was “to depict 
a thoroughly good man,” and he adds: “In my opinion 
there can be nothing more difficult than this, above 
all in our time.” Modern Germans have made 
numerous attempts to create Fools or Idiots. They 
have mostly taken the historical figure of Jesus for 
their model. If I remember rightly, in one German 
work which expressed this great ambition, the hero 
Fool is sent to America in an Atlantic liner which 
splits and founders under his inspired weight. 

All these “ Fools ” and “ Idiots ” are comprehensible 
enough. The common sense of mankind readily recog- 
nises the need for other standards and ideals than its 
pedestrian own. In fact, the world welcomes Fools 
with a quite peculiar ardour, relieving them of their 
reputation (a necessary preliminary), their money and 
their liberty, encouraging them to attain to the utter- 
most heights of stark nakedness of folly. 

But Mr. Holst’s “‘ Fool” does not appear to be a 
Fool of this sort. He has none of that sublimity which 
encourages the wise to remove from the Fool all the 
material impedimenta which enwrap, cloud and obscure 
sublimity from their sight. He seems to be merely 
one of those unfortunate creatures usually described 
as congenital idiots. But perhaps at this point I had 
better give an outline of Mr. Holst’s “ drama,”’ which 
even more than the music is “all his own.” The 
curtain goes up on a scene which suggests witchcraft. 
A big piece of Stonehenge is suspended over a well. 
On the well is a silver chalice which might serve equally 
for Parsifal or a Communion service. A large Wizard 
“‘is performing a magic rite.” He summons spirits 
of earth and water, who dance before him. Upon 
this scene enters a Mother, dragging her son the Fool, 
whom she describes thus: 

He wins a bride with a glance of his eye : 

With a look he kills a foe. 

He achieves where others fail—with one word. 
Unfortunately, she adds, he never opens his eyes and 
he never speaks. He seems to have been born blind, 
deaf and dumb. Well here, no doubt, we have the 
Perfect Fool at last. There may be qualities which 
he does not lack, but they are—after those preliminary 
disadvantages—almost negligible. So we see that Mr. 
Holst’s “ Perfect Fool” is quite unlike all the other 
“Fools” of art. He is arrived at by an easy process 
of subtraction. He is not a “created” Fool, he is 


a minus Fool: Man — sight — hearing — speech=Fool. 
Nearly all the fools we meet with are more subtle 
than that. 

The Wizard now catches sight of the Mother and 
utters a fearful curse: 





Cursed be the man who hears my voice or sees me ! 
His ears shal] wither, his eyes be burnt to ashes, 
His mouth be filled with scorpions, 
His hair be turned to flames of fire— 
His nose— 
He is interrupted by the Mother, who points out that 
she is a woman. The Wizard admits that his curse 
only applies to men, but, like most stage wizards, this 
wizardry is partial and at the mercy of those ordi 
senses which he shares with other men. He fails to 
perceive the presence of the Fool, and proceeds to 
show Mother the magic potion and to explain exactly 
to her how valuable it is : 
In taste and colour 
It is pure as water ; 
If a woman drink 
It is but water. 
If a man drink, 
His eye is all-powerful. 
In short, it will cause the first woman he looks at to 
be filled with “‘ love-longing ” for him, and if he looks 
at a man flames of fire will rise from the ground and 
burn him—which is perhaps the most sensible meani 
of “all-powerful!” After giving away this valuable 
secret from sheer wizardic boastfulness he goes on to 
say that he has not drunk the potion, but will do so 
when he sees the Princess. 

The Wizard now goes to sleep in order that the Fool 
may drink the potion which his Mother pours down 
his throat, replacing the liquid with water. Then 
the Princess arrives, the Wizard awakes, drinks the 
water, harangues the Princess and fails lamentably. 
One cannot help feeling that Mr, Holst had Tristan 
and Isolda in mind when he first conceived this potion 
business, but it is not a parody or a burlesque or in 
the slightest degree a criticism of Wagner’s drama. 
It produces on the auditor indeed the sensation of 
complete pointlessness. 

After the exit of the Wizard, breathing curses, 
appears a Troubadour who woos the lady in the best 
Italian operatic style. This “parody” of Italian 
opera is the sort of thing that any intelligent student 
could write. The Troubadour is followed by a Wanderer 
(Wotan, obviously) who hails the Princess with an out- 
burst of Wagnerian music. He retires rejected, falling 
over the Fool, who looks up straight at the Princess, 
and the potion works. The Princess is enraptured. 

The “opera” concludes with the return of the 
Wizard and his spirits of fire, whom the Fool van- 
quishes with a glance. The Princess then asks the 
Fool if he loves her and he utters his first and only 
word, ‘“‘ No!” Whereupon his Mother cries: “ He 
has achieved where others failed, with one word.” 
A Priest appears, puts a crown upon the Fool and the 
curtain falls. 

The Princess may represent the public, the Fool 
may represent the Cinema, which is dumb and blind 
and perhaps utterly silly, but which has won the 
applause of the masses as Drama and Opera (Italian 
or Wagnerian) have not done. But, on the other hand, 
it is not by its pure folly that the Cinema has become 
opular, but merely by its comparative cheapness, s0 
if that is the point of the satire or allegory it 1s 8 
blunt one. In a note the author asks “ that the 
spirit of high comedy shall be maintained throughout. 
It is as if an author were to request the actors in 4 
dull play to preserve its humour. It is impossible to 
maintain a spirit of high comedy when there 1s no 
high comedy, and I can find none in The Perfect Fool. 

Musically, Mr. Holst’s work is a pastiche, but it 
is not an amusing pastiche. The opening Ballet 1s 
lively, but reminiscent of Saint-Saéns in its common- 
place Oriental colouring. The burlesques of Wagner 
are dull. The one bright touch is the trio of water 
carriers which is lyrical and has a certain distinction, 
but one bright moment does not make an opera—even 
an opera in one act that only lasts an hour and a-half. 

W. J. TURNER. 
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Art 
FRENCH PAINTERS AT THE 
LEFEVRE GALLERIES 


T is always hard to determine the importance of a 

I “movement” in the production of works of art. 

Is a great man the result of “‘a movement” or is 
“s movement ” the consequence of a host of lesser men 
jmitating a great one? A case can often be made out 
for either explanation of that similarity between the work 
of the many and the important few during any period ; 
but whatever the origin of that resemblance, the import- 
ance of “an art movement ” rests solely on the genius of 
individual artists. 

The French artists whose work is shown at the Lefevre 
Galleries all belong more or less to the impressionist 
movement; yet, with the exception of men like Pissaro 
and Manet, whose names are associated historically with 
its doctrine, we feel little inclination to describe it as an 
exhibition of French impressionists. In every case the 
triumph is the triumph of the individual. We forget the 
principles and remember the men. 

The one great quality that most of these artists have in 
common is an abounding vitality which reaches its greatest 
exuberance in Renoir and Degas. Of the latter there is a 
magnificent portrait of Duranty, his literary friend and a 
great admirer of the modern artists of his day. If we feel 
doubt about some of the portraits which have passed 
for great works in recent London exhibitions, we have 
only to compare them with this Degas. If they stand 
that they are great works indeed. This motive of a man 
surrounded by books and seen from rather a high angle 
is one which Cezanne also has used with great success. 
It is curiously painted in what appears to be a mixture of 
oil, water-colour and pastel, but the amazing skill of the 
handling is the least thing about it. Here is complete 
coincidence of psychology and painting. One feels that 
one has been permitted not only to see Duranty as Degas 
saw him, but also to think of him as Degas thought of 
him. Another beautiful point about this portrait is the 
drawing of the hands, especially of the right hand, which 
hangs idly over the desk while the left hand, electrified 
with vigour, supports the head. I know of no finer 
example of portraiture in hands. Completeness of vision 
applied to everything he painted is again evident in the 
drooping hand of the ballet girl in “‘ Quatre Danseuses,” 
a large canvas of 71 by 59 inches. It, too, is a wonderful 
design, though of a very different type ; and it is interesting 
to compare this picture and the lovely pastel ‘“‘ Le Coucher ” 
with the modelled studies of women, some of which are 
still on view at the Leicester Galleries. In ‘“* Le Coucher ” 
the feeling for texture, and for what M. Berenson used to 
call tactile values, is almost incredible. Degas excels all 
i producing that sensation of transience in life, that 
feeling that the image is fleeting and will be different 
when we next look at it, so that it seems a miracle it should 
Temain the same. 

Daumier is an artist who shares some of Degas’ nature 
though he is less sensuous in type. Of his three canvases 
exhibited here “‘ Les Lutteurs” is a rarity, since it is a 
finished oil painting. “Don Quichotte et Sancho Pansa” 
s More in the state in which we expect to find a Daumier 
painting, that is left off; and the third is a study most 
beautiful in colour of some people in a railway carriage. 
Daumier, owing to the fact that he sometimes drew for 
the daily papers, was hardly taken seriously in his lifetime. 

How seriously he is taken now may be judged by the 
Prices asked for his work. He is a caricaturist in the most 
Serious sense. He does not make us laugh. If ever he 
departs from the pitiful humanity of his attitude it is 
freerally to become bitter. Yet he can be gay at times. 
remember a drawing called ‘“‘ Paysagistes en travail " 


which shows two men lying, enormously content, stretched 
under the shade of a large tree, while on the horizon in 
the sun are two easels protected by sketching umbrellas. 
In the Lefevre Galleries one of his finest drawings is in 
the vestibule—a line drawing, made with a brush in Indian 
red on canvas, of two men getting up to leave the tavern. 
The principal value of this drawing lies in its wonderful 
sense of design and feeling for volume. In addition the 
scene is inimitably characterised, the effort of the one 
to rise and the drunken fumbling of the other with his 
coat buttons. But if anyone laughs at it, it is because 
he is the sort who habitually laughs at drunken men, not 
because the artist is being funny. 

Of Courbet one notices that his choice of subject is so 
often that which we know familiarly as the oleograph 
type. In this exhibition there are two of his portraits, 
and three landscapes of surely the most unpromising 
subjects any artist could find. “ L’Alert” is of two deer 
fleeing across a snowy landscape. The spirit has something 
of Landseer, though Landseer would have drawn the 
animals better; but only Courbet could have painted it 
like this. As for “ La Plage 4 Maree Basse,” a strip of 
sand, rocks and a sea horizon under driving grey clouds, 
a subject that defies “ treatment,” it is impossible even 
to suggest the beauty of the painting. Its technique is 
baffling, the surface, smooth as an enamel, is, in fact, 
actually smoother than it looks, so that it is impossible 
to discover how he managed to put on white paint thick 
enough to make the high lights on the clouds. In Courbet, 
more than any other, individual talent triumphs over 
everything. There could be no school of Courbet ; though 
allied to the impressionists, in that he studied the effect of 
light, there is nothing in his work to give foothold to a 
disciple. This fact enables us to look at his work with a 
perfectly untrammelled mind. 

If Courbet shows us the beauties of directness, Renoir 
shows us the triumph of selection. “La Voile Blanche ” 
satisfies the dictionary definition of abstraction, namely, to 
regard deliberately something for certain of its qualities apart 
from others. Here the reality is one of design and colour, 
through which is expressed light and volume. With 
Courbet one has the feeling of looking at the scene; with 
Renoir one is in it. We are wonderfully out of doors in 
“Le Coup de Vent”: the wind that blows upon this 
green countryside blows on us also; we feel the pull of 
the long grass against our feet and the mesmeric fatigue 
produced by fresh air; it is physical joy crystallised in 
paint. Renoir’s portrait of Mademoiselle Murer is a 
brilliant piece of painting, the handling of which has much 
in common with Gainsborough. There is the same feeling 
that the pigment has been licked on with a sable pencil 
and that it was done yesterday. Indeed, there was a 
real affinity between the Englishman and the Frenchman ; 
both loved to paint women, children and landscapes, both 
adopted much the same type of handling for the flesh, and 
though, naturally, the Frenchman’s colour is purer owing 
partly to the different influences of his age, nevertheless 
one can see a likeness between certain Gainsborough 
portraits and this one of Renoir’s. 

Manet, of whom a certain English wit has said that it 
was his custom to take a brush and lunge at a canvas, 
has lunged most successfully in the case of the small still 
life shown here—a luscious and luminous painting of 
fruit. The two Corots are of his weaker period, but they 
are beautiful examples. Of the other impressionists there 
are two Sisleys, of which “ La Seine 4 Argenteuil”’ is 
extraordinarily beautiful; a Camille Pissaro, and a fine 
Manet, “ Bateaux sur la Seine, Pres Rouen.” 

There is one piece of sculpture, a fine bronze by Rodin, 
which shows the artist at his best. 

It is inevitable that there should be a rumour that 
something from such a collection ought to go to a public 
gallery. As smal'ness has an undue advantage, we cannot 
lay too much stress on the claims of the little pastel of 
Degas, “‘ Le Coucher,” one of the most beautiful pictures 
in this splendid exhibition. Joun ALTON. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


\ , YHILE Sir John Lubbock was selecting his 
“‘best hundred books,” he sent a _ tentative 

list to various notabilities of the day, and 

the Pall Mall Gazette afterwards published a series of 
these lists as annotated by them. I came across a copy 
of this curious old supplement. The most amusing item 
in it was the list “ corrected blotesquely ” by Ruskin. 
He wanted all Scott to be included, and among other 
corrections he insisted on the inclusion of the humorous 
works of Edward Lear, adding “I really don’t know any 
author to whom I am half so grateful for my idle self as 
Edward Lear. I shall put him first of my hundred authors.” 

* * * 


The merit of Lear, and the secret of his survival, lie in 
his nonsense being lyrical and entirely absurd. It is 
untinctured by irony or by criticism. It is difficult for 
us, who have seen pure nonsense so often exploited since, 
to realise how original he was. Lewis Carroll was 
intellectual compared with him. The fun of the two 
Alices and The Hunting of the Snark is often downright 
metaphysical. Indeed, this is one reason why they have 
appealed to children. For while children are young enough 
not to be quite certain of the conventional meaning of 
words which they learn without thinking, they are open 
to the suggestion of all sorts of puzzling implications 
and postulates lurking in the commonest forms of language. 
There is that difficult little word “it,” so puzzling to 
philosophers—“ it” rains, ‘‘it” snows. Such passages as 
the history lesson in Alice in Wonderland, “ Even the 
patriotic Archbishop Stigand found it impossible. .. .” 
Found what impossible? ‘When I find it, it is usually a 
frog,” said the duck, appeal to children. ; 

* * * 

Like Lewis Carroll, Edward Lear was active in other 
pursuits than the one by which he endeared himself to 
his own and later generations. Lewis Carroll was a 
mathematician ; Edward Lear an artist. His letters throw 
more light on him as an artist and a man than as a dis- 
coverer of a new spring of humour, though they are often 
illustrated by delightful nonsense pictures and are full of 
a queer delicious go-as-you-please drollery, too. He was 
a most industrious artist and a traveller. He loved to 
draw exactly the scene before him; indeed, he described 
himself very well when he called himself modestly “a 
topographical artist.”” I do not know where all his pictures 
have gone to (where do all the pictures go ?), but there is 
a good specimen of his work, I remember, on the staircase 
of the library at Trinity, Cambridge. His water colours 
are superior to his oil paintings. 

* * * 

He was born at Highgate in 1812, the youngest of a 
family of twenty-one. As might be expected, they were 
very poor, and his mother being dead they were all brought 
up by the eldest daughter, Ann. At the age of fifteen 
he began to contribute to his own support by painting 
birds upon screens and fans, and this led to his being 
employed a few years later at the Zoological Gardens. 
One day, Lord Derby, among whose hobbies was the 
collection of strange birds and beasts, saw him at work, 
and he engaged Lear to supply the bird illustrations for a 
book, The Knowsley Menagerie, describing this private 
Zoo. This task took Lear four years, and “ during that 
time and for many years afterwards he met and mixed 
with half the fine people of his day.” In 1846 he gave 
drawing lessons to Queen Victoria. It is pleasant to 
think of Queen Victoria and Edward Lear together. One 
day, carried away by admiration of some _ treasures 
she was showing him, he exclaimed, “Oh! how did you 
get all these beautiful things?” “I inherited them, 





delicate health kept him abroad during the greater part 
of his life, first in Corfu and later at San Remo. Hig 
greatest pleasure, if we except the companionship of his 
friends, was in travelling. His travels produced many 
pictures and sketches and two books: Journal of a Land. 
scape Painter in Calabria and Journal of a Landscape 
Painter in Albania. The first and second nonsense books 
appeared in 1846, and the Nonsense Botany, etc., and the 
immortal adventures of Guy, Harold, Violet and Slingsby 


in the ’seventies. 
* Oo” ok 


In appearance Edward Lear was a tall, mild, mooning, 
abstruse-looking individual. His clothes hung loosely 
on him; he was bearded and wore spectacles, and in his 
person and manners there lurked an agreeable, endeari 
oddity. He was not unlike the Lord Seymour, “ who,” 
he says in a letter, “ seems to me as if he had dreamed a 
dream, and was continually a-dreaming of having dreamt 
it.” In addition to his other gifts, he had an unusually 
accurate ear, and having many tender feelings unexpressed 
within him, he was fond of composing little songs, which 
he sometimes got adepts to note down in score. He 
adored Tennyson and set several of Tennyson’s poems to 
music. These he would sing in a small gentle voice, but 
with effect. As might be expected of the author of The 
Wonghy-Bonghy-Bd or the still more melodious Dong, 
he was passionate of the harmonies of poetry. He was 
sensitive, indeed, to beauty in all directions. There is a 
strong feeling for beauty in his somewhat unduly literal 
landscapes; but where he responded to it most was, 
the reader of his letters expects, in kind, radiantly young 
men, who understood sadness and isolation, not intimately, 
but well enough to appreciate the advances of sensitive 


affection. 
a . 7 


His letters are full of wild puns and his own mysterious 
words, like “ scroobius ” and “ runcible,’”’ which occur in 
his verses. He is never afraid of being too silly for his 
friends or too sympathetic: 

You do perfectly well (he writes to his friend Lord Fortescue, 
who was some ten years younger than himself) to project all your 
uncomfortableness into my ear and buzzim at all times, for I can 
sympathise with you most perfectly, though I can do nothing else. 
Lord, how I wish I was a Socrates like some men I know, wouldn't 
you have five sheets of advice! But as I ain’t, I may as well say 
that there is nothing of which I have so distinct a recollection 
as the fearful gnawing sensation which chills and destroys one, on leav- 
ing scenes and persons for which and whom there are no substitutes, 
till their memory is a bit worn down. I say there is nothing I 80 
distinctly remember, because those feelings are with me already 
taking the form of past matters, never again to recur, like the 
cutting of one’s teeth, measles, etc. Not that one has actually 
outlived the possibility of their reception, but, rather, I Paw 
them by keeping them at arms’ length ; I won’t like anybody else, 
if I can help it, I mean, any new person, or scenes, or place, all the 
rest of my foolish life. 

Here is an extract from another letter written soon 
after a return to Corfu: 

My dear Chichester, I don’t know how I shall bear it, being an 
ass . I could not go to church to-day. I felt I should make 
faces at a so I read some Greek St. John, wishing for you 
to read it with—some of Robinson’s Palestine, some Jane Eyre, some 
Burton’s Mecca, some Friends in Council, some Shakespeare, some 
Vingt ans aprés, some Leake’s Topography, some Rabelais, some 
Tennyson, some Gardiner Wilkinson, some Grote, some Ruskin 
—and all in half-an-hour. Just this moment I think I must have 
a piano; that may do me good. But then I remember Miss 
Hendon over my head has one, and plays jocular jigs continually. 
Then what the devil can I do ? Buy a baboon and a parrot and let 
them rush about the room ? 

+ * * 
How pleasant to know Mr. Lear, 

Who has written such volumes of stuff! 
Some think him ill-tempered and queer, 

But some find him pleasant enough. 


He sits in a beautiful parlour 
With hundreds of books on the wall, 
And drinks a great deal of Marsala, 
But never gets tipsy at all. 


He reads, but he cannot speak, Spanish ; 
He cannot abide ginger-beer ; ; 

E’re the days of his pilgrimage vanish, 
How pleasant to know Mr. Lear. 


It would indeed have been pleasant. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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TOLSTOI’S LOVE LETTERS 


Tolstoi’s Love Letters. With a Study on the Autobiographical 
Elements in Tolstoi’s Work. By Paut Brmyvuxkov. Trans- 
lated by S. S. Koteliansky and Virginia Woolf. The 
Hogarth Press. 5s. 

These letters are remarkable. Yet they are love letters 
which many a young man might have written—if only he had 
had the courage; and, reread years afterwards, they might 
either make him exclaim, blushing, “ Prig, fool, how could any 

irl stand you!” or, accordingly as he had lived and thought 
meanwhile, but again blushing, “* How sincere I was once ! 

How much I could feel then!” 

They were written when Tolstoi was twenty-eight years old, 
in 1856 and 1857, to the daughter of a neighbour, a landowner, 
Valeria Arsenev. He met her on his way from Moscow to his 
own estate, Yasnaya Polyana ; they fell in love with each other 
almost immediately. In 1851 he had enlisted in the artillery 
and volunteered for service in the Caucasus in order to econo- 
mise, pay gambling debts and get free from the complications 
of Petersburg life. There he wrote Childhood. He published 
that book, which instantly made its mark, during the next year, 
and two stories (A Landlord’s Morning, The Invaders) and a short 
novel, The Cossacks. In 1852 he went on with his Dichtung und 
Wahrheit autobiography and published Boyhood, which was 
completed by Youth in 1855. In February, 1854, the Crimean 
War began, and in 1855 he became a Divisional Commander in the 
Army. In March, 1856, the war was over, and he published 
Sevastopol Sketches, which made a deep impression. The occa- 
sion of his first letter to Valeria was an enthusiastic letter 
(“ Your sweet letter,’’ Tolstoi ironically calls it) she had written 
to his aunt about the coronation festivities of the new Tsar, 
Alexander II., August 26th, 1856, which she had rapturously 
enjoyed. During 1857 Tolstoi travelled, visiting Germany, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, England. His last letter to Valeria 
is dated February 20th and (he kept it back a day or two) 
March 4th, Paris, 1857. But they had already broken apart. 
Early in January she had told him he must not write again, 
though he did so twice. They were, therefore, intimate only 
during the autumn and winter of 1856. Tolstoi was then (and 
it is interesting to remember this) already one whom all literary 
Russia, from Turgenev downwards, recognised as a new star of 
the first magnitude, and society admired him, not only as a 
genius, but as a soldier of peculiar courage. Yet these love- 
letters are those of a young man who has lost his way in the 
world ; to whom the finding of it is of such urgency that when 
love offers him happiness he dares not take it. 

Marrizge meant to Tolstoi, as it has done to other serious 
young men, finding Truth together; and the scrutiny of that 
kind of lover, directed upon his mistress and his own feelings 
towards her, is apt to be so severe that such affairs generally 
end in separation. While youth only asks, “* Does this divine, 
delicious creature, incredibly but actually, want me, as I—a 
thousand times, yes !—want her?” and while the lenient, 
shrewd, grateful observation of the middle-aged lover is bent 
upon even more ponderable probabilities, early manhood’s 
attempt to blend love and philosophy, love and religion, love and 
art, usually leads to temporary lacerations on both sides, if 
either lover is candid. Romantic love is the most prodigious 
engine of mutual flattery ever invented. What can be more 
gratifying than to be preferred before all the world by a uniquely 
wonderful person? In romantic love both lovers enjoy 
that remarkable privilege. It would have been very easy for 
Valeria to feel that the young Tolstoi was a wonderful person. 
But he did not want to be adored; he wanted to be helped. 
He wanted her to understand what an unhappy uncomfortable 
man he was ; his humiliations, his uglinesses, his aspirations ; 
and he kept pointing out that unless she changed in several 
Tespects she never could help him. When one lover starts saying 

I wish you were different,” the other soon answers, “‘ So do 
Ir you—especially as regards that wish of yours.” Tolstoi 

divided himself ‘into “ the silly man” and “the good man” 

to make things clear to her. He knew she loved “ the silly man ” 

im him, and he wanted her to love “ the good man.” 

Nov. 2, 1856. Moscow. 

- + » Throughout the journey, your favourite, the silly man, 
got completely out of hand and talked such nonsense and made 
such absurd, though enchanting, plans that I began to be afraid 
of him. The upshot of it was that he wanted to go back in 
order to return to Sudakovo, to say all sorts of silly things, and 
aes more to part from you. Happily, I have long since got 
ae way of despising his arguments and I did not pay any 
the nto him. But when he began to reason, then his friend, 

geod man, whom you do not love, also began to reason, and 





beat the silly man to smithereens. . . . “ You are happy when 
you are with her, look at her, listen, talk,” the silly man said, 
“then why do you deprive yourself of this happiness ? . . . Per- 
haps you are so constructed that you can’t love long, and this is, 
after all, the strongest love that you are able to feel, if only you 
gave yourself freely to it. Then is it not mean of you on your 
part to respond with such a cold judicious feeling to her pure 
devoted love ?” The silly man said all this, but the good man, 
although a little confused at first, replied thus: “In the first 
place, you lie when you say that I am happy with her; it is true 
I feel joy in listening te her, in looking into her eyes, but this is 
not happiness, nor is it even a good joy, which may be excusable 
in a Mortier (her music master who was in love with her) but not 
in me. Then, often I feel it painful even to be with her, but the 
chief reason is that I don’t lose what you call my happiness, and 
am happy even now with her, when I am not seeing her. As for 
what you call my cold feeling, I must tell you that it is a thousand 
times stronger and better than your feeling, although I check it. 
You love her for the sake of your own happiness, but I love her 
for the sake of her happiness.” 


Here, when Valeria’s eyes reached these lines perhaps her heart 
cried out: ‘‘Stupid good man, you are sillier even than ‘ the 
sillyman’! I don’t want him to think so much of my happiness. 
Don’t you understand? I love him. I want to make him 
happy, but only ‘the silly man’ ever lets me.” The letter con- 
tinues : 

This is how they have been arguing, and the good man is right 
a thousand times over. Do love him a little. If I were to sur- 
render to your and the silly man’s feeling, I know that all that 
could come of it would be a month of tumultuous happiness. I 
surrendered myself to it before I went, and I felt that I was 
becoming bad and dissatisfied with myself; I could only speak 
to you in tender absurdities, of which I am now ashamed. 

** Ashamed ”—cruel, unforgivable word! ‘Tolstoi felt it was 
wounding after he had written it, but he did not scratch it out. 
Perhaps he had a second’s vision of Valeria: “No; it cannot 
be hers, that shut, white, much-older face”’ ; for he adds, and it 
is the only time his courageous candour falters in these letters 
and his words ring false, *‘ There will be time for this, and a 
happy time!” (The exclamation mark is his.) 

I already love you in your beauty, but I am only beginning 
to love in you that which is eternal and ever precious—your 
heart, your soul... . 

We can imagine her saying to herself as she read, *‘ That sounds 
very beautiful, but somehow it does not make me nearly so 
happy as the look in “the silly man’s” eyes when he watched me 
fishing in the Grumant pool or dancing. That is the sort of 
way Leo would like to feel towards everyone.” 

Perhaps she, if she had had experience, 
understood better when he went on: 

Do you think that, if we gave way to the silly man’s feeling, 
we should understand each other now ? We should think we did, 
and then we should notice a huge gulf, and, having wasted our 
feeling on silly love making, we should not be able to bridge it 
over by anything. 

But how ominous the continuation! 

We shall discuss calmly ; I shall try to fathom each word of 
yours and you will do the same, and I don’t doubt that we shall 
understand one another. All the conditions are favourable, and 
there is feeling and honesty on both sides. Argue with me, 
explain, teach me, seek explanations. You may say that even 
now we understand each other. No, we only believe each other ; 
at moments, looking at you, I am ready to agree that il n'y a 
rien de plus beau au monde qune robe brochée dor. (This must 
be a quotation from one of Valeria’s letters); but we are not 
agreed yet about a number of things. . . . Don’t despair of 
becoming perfect. 

All these quotations are from one letter. In others “the 
silly man *’—Is it the “silly man ” ?—is uppermost. “ Forgive, 
simply forgive all my unevenness of character.” He implores her 
to write, even if it is only to say she can’t write. “My special 
feeling for you, which I have not felt about anyone is this: as 
soon as some trouble, small or great, happens to me—a failure, 
a snub’ to my amour propre, and so on—that second I remember 
you and think: ‘ It is all a trifle, there is a girl there, and I 
don’t mind anything.’ It is a pleasant feeling. How are you ? 
Do you work? For the love of God, write to me. Do not 
laugh at the word work.” Is it the “ silly man ” or the “ good 
man” writing? Neither; that dichotomy is surely false. It 
is a whole man speaking. 

For the love of God, do not make up your letters, do not read 
them over—you see—I who could show off before you—and do 
you really think that I should not like to pose to you ?—I want 
to display to you only my honesty and sincerity; all the more 

you ought to do it—I know many women cleverer than you, but 


would have 
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an honester woman I have not met. .. . You see, I so intensely 
wish to love you that I teach you how to make me love you. 

You know my habit of doubting everything, which does 
not spring from character, but from a certain degree of mental 
development. . . . I doubt the whole universe, save that good is 
good, and it is this alone that keeps me going. . . . Moral good, 
i.e. love for another, poetry, beauty—which are all the same 
thing—is the one thing I never doubt; I always worship it, 
though I scarcely ever practise it. And I can feel attraction for 
you because it seems to me that you can be good, as I understand 
the word. 


But he was not certain, and also very uncertain if, on his side, 
this was really the main reason she attracted him. 

Some years afterwards, out of this episode in his life, sprang 
a beautiful, subtle story which is not as well known as it should be, 
Family Happiness. It is the story of a marriage which comes 
to grief, and the reader of these letters cannot doubt that the 
pair are Valeria and Tolstoi. He imagined their future together, 
not as a lover, but as an artist, and that story is what he saw. 
It is not possible for a passionate man to be so hard on himself 
and his love twice in a lifetime. Don Quixote broke his first 
helmet by testing it with as hard a blow as he could smite, but 
he hit the second helmet he had made gently. In 1862, five 
years afterwards, Tolstoi married Miss Behrs. 

Desmonp MacCartuy. 


THE REFORMATION OF WAR 


The Reformation of War. By Col. J. F. C. Furzer, D.S.O. 


Hutchinson. 16s. 


Colonel Fuller’s book has received a great deal of notice in 
the Press ; but not more than it deserves, for it is a remarkable 
book. It is remarkable not only in the range and boldness of 
its technical speculations concerning the future developments 
of warfare, but also in the matter of its style and composition. 
After reading it—or most of it—we cannot help wondering 
how many of the many reviewers who have written about it 
really read it through before they picked up their pens. It 
is full of ideas which are not only original but acute, obviously 
the product, that is to say, of hard and genuine thinking ; 
but it is full also of the most intolerable verbiage. The com- 
bination is extremely uncommon and most bewildering to the 
reviewer. As he turns each page he faces afresh the dilemma : 
Dare I skip it, or is there perchance somewhere in it a new 
thought, an illuminating phrase, a diamond buried in the mud ? 
Indiscriminate verbosity normally implies intellectual incom- 
petence and absolves the reader, professional or amateur, from 
further effort, but this book is an exception to that comfortable 
rule. To skip through it is an almost irresistible temptation, 
to which, iiowever, the reader must yield only with the most 
careful discretion. 

To this preliminary grumble we must add another. Colonel 
Fuller has a passion for tabular statements which, if they are 
not actually meaningless, certainly do more to confuse the 
reader than to assist him. On page 28 we find eight “ principles 
of war” set forth numerically, on page 38 five principles of 
surprise similarly set forth, on page 41 two sets of three prin- 
ciples each, on page 43 three “ psychological principles,” on 
page 48 eight “‘ problems,” on page 51 twelve “ tactical values,” 
and so on throughout the book. Yet the “stuff” is there 
and often there are good phrases as well as good ideas. For 
instance, ‘*‘ common-nonsense ’’ (as contrasted with common- 
sense) is a most excellent word to describe those traditional 
untruths or half-truths which nearly everyone believes, but 
which are in fact nonsense, or at least only the reflection of 
obsolete knowledge. And occasionally there is an admirably 
terse sentence, all the more welcome for its contrast with its 
surroundings : 

In war audacity is nearly always right and gambling nearly 
always wrong; and the worst form of gambling in war is gambling 
with small stakes. 


But then one comes across such egregious nonsense as this: 
The greater the size of an army the less is its psychological 
endurance. The reason for this is a simple one: one man has 
one mind ; two men have three minds—each his own and a crowd 
mind shared between them; a million men have millions and 
millions and millions of minds. 


This is not true; it would be far truer to say that a million 
men have two minds—the individual mind and the crowd 
mind. But even if it were true, would it have any practical 
meaning ? Does Colonel Fuller seriously suppose that the 





psychology of any army of 400,000 men is substantially different 
from that of an army of 4,000,600 men ? 

Colonel Fuller is a great believer in gas. He would use jt 
not only to destroy armies, but to quell civil disturbances ang 
avert revolutions. The police he considers should be armed 
with gas apparatus. It would be infinitely humane and more 
effective, he argues, to deal with a seditious meeting, whether 
in Trafalgar Square or in Amritsar, by means of gas than by 
means of bullets. The gas should be non-lethal. It should 
produce inextinguishable laughter, or temporary colic, or 
simple anzsthesia. The leaders could then be secured without 
loss of life, or permanent injury to anyone. Similarly in war, 
battles might become almost bloodless. Divisions might be 
incapacitated and captured en masse. Even if lethal gases 
were employed, deaths and permanent injuries would be reduced 
to a minimum. To prove this he quotes the official statistics 
of the American army, which show apparently that gas casualties, 
however serious at the moment, lead in very few cases to 
permanent disablement. On this point, indeed, we find Colonel 
Fuller quite convincing. Gas warfare appears to be at once 
the most efficient and the most humane method of warfare 
that has yet been invented. It seems terrible mainly because 
it is new and because of its possible application to civilian 
populations. 

Colonel Fuller points out—very justly, as we think—that 
the whole idea of the physical sanctity of the ‘* non-combatant ” 
is an anachronism, a survival from the days when wars were 
made not by nations, but merely by kings. Nowadays there 
are no non-combatants. The women in munition factories 
may be more effective combatants than infantrymen in the 
line. They have no right to claim immunity from attack; 
nor if they claim it will they obtain it. The object of fighting 
is victory. In the days when civilians did not count in the 
struggle, to attack them was a piece of wanton barbarism. 
But in modern war they are the decisive factor, and must be 
prepared to face all the dangers which the conscript is expected 
to endure. This certainly is common sense, and the nation 
which ignores or indignantly denounces so simple a truth will 
stand a poor chance in the “* Next War.” 

Colonel Fuller’s speculations as to the character of the next 
war are extravagant. Very few of them, we imagine, are 
likely to be fulfilled. He has given free rein to an imagination 
which is certainly very intelligent and very fertile ; but he has 
not subjected the results to so critical a scrutiny as he shows 
himself capable of applying to the more antiquated methods 
of warfare. He has a wonderful appreciation of the possi- 
bilities of “‘ offensive” tactics with gas and tanks and sub- 
marines, but to the possibilities of defence he appears to have 
given very little thought. He has not taken the trouble to 
follow out many of the most interesting of his own speculations. 
He offers us, for instance, the picture of an aeroplane attack 
on London distributing a thousand tons of mustard gas over 
the suburbs and the Metropolis. There would be 

200,000 minor casualties. . . . London for several days will be 

one vast raving Bedlam, the hospitals will be stormed, traffie 

will cease, the homeless will shriek for help, the city will be in 
pandemonium. What of the Government at Westminster? It 
will be swept away by an avalanche of terror. There will the 
enemy dictate his terms, which will be grasped at like a straw by 

a drowning man. Thus may a war be won in forty-eight hours, 

and the losses of the winning side may be actually nil! 

Very true ; perfectly credible ; and most valuable as a picture 
of the possible initial stages of the “ next war.” But what 
about the other “ Bedlam,” created, say, in Paris more or less 
simultaneously by the British Air Force. Could a Bedlamite 
Paris dictate terms to a Bedlamite London, or vice versa? 
That question Colonel Fuller does not attempt to investigate, 
but after all it is the vital question. It looks as if the capital 
with the most air-tight windows should win ; and in that case 
certainly London would stand a poor chance. 

But all these speculations about the future of warfare are 
to be welcomed. Their specific effect should be to enliven the 
imaginations (if any) of the departments which are responsible 
for the defence of our lives, and their general effect should be 
to make democracies much less pugnacious than they are 
usually inclined to be. We are not of those who believe that 
the era of human warfare is ended or that the League of Nations 
is about—when it has secured the adhesion of Germany and 
America—to inaugurate a millennium of peace ; but we certainly 
do believe that, when the world realises that it is the civilian 
who in future will have to bear the heaviest brunt of war, there 
will be very much less inclination to carry points of national 
honour or prestige or even economic interest to the final stage 
of rupture. The Great War might indeed have been “a wart 
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A dramatic love story by a new writer. 


The Silken Scarf 


By L. C. HOBART. 7s. 6d. net. 


Liverpool Courier: “A really good story for a start; it has plenty 
of lively action and is well written indeed.” 


A Novel about Real People that is making real people think. 


The Breath of Scandal 


By EDWIN BALMER. 7s. 6d. net. 
“The most extraordinary book of travel and adventure that this 
generation is likely to produce.”—OvtTLoox. 


Beasts, Men and Gods 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI. 12s. 6d. net. 

3rd Edition nearly ready. : 

Morning Post: “It is the most wonderful book of warlike adventure 
which has appeared for many a long year, and it is not at all surprising 
that there have been five American editions of it since last August.” 

The Times: “ This is a veracious book of marvels. It takes to the 
heart of Mongolia, amid warring peagien, bloodshed, and prophetic 

stery. Who has brought frors it such wonders, passing the wonders 
of the novelist, as this man of Vcience, with his talent for bold deeds 
and his subjugation to influences he obviously cannot quite make out?” 











The Stranger and 
Other Poems 


By BRYCE McMASTER. 5s. net. 
Morning Post: “‘ Mr. McMaster gives us charming lyrics expressing a 
delightful personality.” 


To be published on Wednesday, May 30. 


Alfred Yarrow: 
His Life and Work 


By ELEANOR C. BARNES (LADY YARROW). 


With many coloured and other illustrations. 
One Volume. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


London : Edward Arnold & Co., 41 & 43 Maddox St., W.1. 
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From left to right the “ Panel” Carpets illustrated are 
as follows : 
. Small “ Panel” woven the yard, 27in. wide, 12/6 per 
yd., border extra. 
* extra heavy make, woven in squares, 
6ft. x 4ft., 84 9%. 6d. ; Bf. x 6ff., 28 198. 0d. ; roft. x 
8ft., £14 18s. Od.; 12/t.x 1oft., 222 7s. 6d. 
Small“ Panel” woven in squares, oft. x 7ft., 210 178. Od.; 
toft. 6in. x oft.. 216 58. 6d. ; 12ft. x oft., 218 128. Od, 
4. Striped Stair arpe, 27ins. wide, ae per yard. 
ark Oak Stair Rods and Eyes, 1/3 per stair. 
HESE characteristically English car- 
pets, designed in panels and stripes, 
harmonise admirably with the straight 
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to end war” if it had gone on a little longer. But, as it was, 
the possibilities of anti-civilian warfare were not fully developed 
in practice. Colonel Fuller’s loquacious but remarkably able 
book does something at least to supply the deficiencies of 
practical experience in this respect ; and we wish it the widest 
possible circulation. 


ROBERT BROWNING 


Robert Browning: The Poet and the Man. 1833-1846. By 
Frances M. Sm. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

Browning is, of course, intensely Protestant and Puritan and, 
to a man like Mr. Santayana, uncivilised, the slave of his tempera- 
ment. Of that temperament Mr. Santayana says: ‘ Nothing 
could express better the lust of life, the dogged unwillingness to 
learn from experience, the contempt for rationality, the careless- 
ness about perfection, the admiration for mere force, in which 
barbarism always betrays itself.” The most damaging part of 
this criticism, the verdict of a contemplative cosmopolitan culture, 
seems to rest upon ignorance or misconception of much of 
Browning’s work. It is all very well to give vitality a bad 
name, butall theliterature of power must have the “ lust of life ’’ 
explicit or implied, or degenerate into some literary mode, a 
backwater out of the main current. ‘ Rationality ” Browning 
may have despised, as what poet has not ? He may have been 
careless about perfection ; so was Shakespeare and nearly every 
considerable English poet except Milton. The cult of per- 
fection as such has seldom been practised without a consequent 
sterility and loss of inventive power. It is absurd to confuse 
a dramatist’s natural preference for violent highly-coloured 
characters with admiration for mere force. Browning’s sym- 
pathy is always lavished, sometimes tiresomely, on the down- 
trodden and unsuccessful, on Sordello, not on Salinguerra, on 
Andrea del Sarto, not on Lucrezia. As to learning from expe- 
rience, no one reacted to experience more readily than Browning ; 
and learning' from experience is an equivocal virtue in art and 
a useful, rather than an amiable, trait in character. Conceive 
a poet who united in himself those qualities whose absence in 
Browning Mr. Santayana laments—who had no appetite for life, 
but a gift for learning from experience, a reverence for rationality, 
a pre-occupation with perfection, and a saving indifference to 
mere force ! 

Browning’s attitude towards religion is interesting. In the 
view of Chesterton and Santayana, both writers with a Roman 
Catholic bias, he misunderstood the religious character of the 
Italian Renaissance. He knew nothing of Dante, Santayana 
says; but this assertion must not be taken literally, fcr 
Browning told Miss Barrett that he “had all Dante in 
his head and heart.” Of course, Dante’s Christianity, that 
permitted and even thrived upon a bitterly vindictive 
spirit, is not above suspicion. Though as a boy he 
was passionately religious, Browning himself, Miss Sim says, 
lost much of his faith at the time of writing Pauline, his earliest 
poem ; and the faith that he recovered in Paracelsus is not a 
faith in revealed religion. Shelley had superseded Christ as an 
object of veneration. In religious questions his sympathy was 
always with the outcasts and victims of the Church, whether 
with the Jews, compelled to attend the Holy Cross Day sermon, 
or with the Spaniard betrayed at the confessional. How far 
he is justified in attributing to the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
an almost universal cynicism and contempt for the spiritual 
side of their calling is certainly open to doubt ; but there is plenty 
of evidence to support it, even ii the secular Pontiff’s exclama- 
tion, ‘* Quantas nobis divitias compararit ista de Christo fabula ” 
is apocryphal. Mr. Santayana maintains that Renaissance 
Italy had a religion and that religion permeated all its life. 
Certainly, the peasantry had a very real Paganism, and if 
Browning had represented the Italy of the condottieri as 
essentially religious he would have misrepresented it. 

Browning’s manner of dealing with religious subjects is more 
open to criticism. The indignation which Miss Sim regards 
as a chief source of his inspiration, declines, for instance, in 
Fra Lippo Lippi, into downright vulgarity : 

You should not take a fellow eight years old 
And make him swear to never kiss the girls. 


Such a passage cannot be excused as giving an indication of 
character, for its peculiar vulgarity of diction is a modern 
phenomenon, and in Fra Lippo Lippi’s mouth is surely 
anachronistic, a serious blemish in a poem that makes much of 
historical background and historical colour. And against the 


love poems both of Browning and of Elizabeth Barrett it could 
be urged that they often inspire uneasiness—they are so little 
lyrical, so anxious to invest passion with some attribute, 


inevitability, nobility or baseness, that will condone or justify, 
or degrade it : 
There’s nothing low 
In love, 
declares Mrs. Browning, speaking here as Love's protestant, 
its champion in every moral issue. Perhaps the difficulties set 
in the way of their marriage (Miss Sim retells the romantic 
story) disposed the two poets to this conception of love as 
moral problem, not as an experience, painful or delightful in itselg, 
Miss Sim is not concerned with a critical estimate of Browning's 

work, but she crosses swords with Mr. Chesterton, who complained 
of obscurity in the lines : 

As knops that stud some almug to the pith 

Pricked for gum, wry thence and crinkled course 

Than pursed up eyelids of a river-horse 

Sunning itself o’ the slime when whirs the breeze. 
They have a satirical intention, she says; but to the average 
reader the fact of their having this ulterior motive only 
serves to make them more difficult. Her own style, indeed, in 
spite of occasional felicities, has the effect of darkening counsel ; 
at its worst it is turgid and incoherent, a melancholy mélange 
of phrases original and acquired. The value of her book lies in 
its review of Browning’s early work, the dramatic account of 
his relations with Miss Barrett,.-and in the analysis, often 
tortuous, but in the main illuminating, of the longer poems, 
Pauline, Paracelsus, Sordello. The shorter pieces do not bear 
taking to pieces so well. They are so compressed, so (in Miss 
Sim’s own phrase) “* graved to supreme point of descriptive art” 
that analysis falls into recapitulation, or into such an unhappy 
condensation as “ allis summed up as over between them—” the 
lovers, that is, in The Lost Mistress. The original, All's over, 
then,” is not only terser; it avoids the suggestion of a Bank 
Holiday romance. 


THE MEANING OF MEANING 


The Meaning of Meaning. By C. K. OcpEn and J. A. Ricuarps, 
Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 

Every night between the hours of eleven and one there are 
discussions among the cultured about the ultimate nature of 
Reality in one or other of its aspects. Here you will find young men 
stretched out in long chairs denying or affirming the existence of 
God ; there you will see a group of young ladies with bobbed hair, 
propping their feet up on the fender and discussing the respective 
merits of Freud and Jung. But wherever there is any difference 
of opinion, these debates will always close with some such 
remark as, “ Oh well, it depends what you mean by ‘ omni- 
potent,’” or “Of course everyone uses the word ‘sex’ in 8 
different sense.”’ And it is not only so with the laity ; philoso- 
phers before and after Locke have animadverted at length on 
the difficulties involved in the use of words, but very few have 
made any attempt whatever to clear up the problems at the 
bottom of such difficulties ; a remark to the effect that nothing 
they want to say can ever be adequately said has seemed 
sufficient, and this has, in more modern times, been developed 
into abuse of the Intellect which reflects little credit on the 
writer. 

It has been admitted that communication can only go on by 
means of words, or some other kind of symbol, such as gestures ; 
everyone is convinced that they want or may want to com 
municate something to someone else; and no one would deny 
that words are highly dangerous and unsatisfactory instruments 
for the purpose. 

In the book before us we have two authors attacking the 
problem from a more fundamental point of view than that from 
which others have dealt with it, and at last some light is thrown 
on the factors involved. F 

When we think, we make references to things—such as objects 
and events and their characteristics—and then we communicate 
these references by means of language. It is clear that there are 
two problems which must be tackled. First, there is the 
problem of thinking—how we make references, or think of 
things at all; and, secondly, the means by which we can ensure 
the correctness of our symbolisation of such references of 
**thinkings of.” , 

Mr. Ogden and Mr. Richards deal with both these questions. 
Their treatment of the former is necessarily incomplete and 
unexpanded, because their work deals mainly with the latter. 
They outline a causal theory of thinking, employing the notions 
of the engram and mnemic causality, which have already been 
introduced by Dr. Semon and Mr. Bertrand Russell ; in addition 
to this, they point out the importance of the process of inter- 
pretation of signs in any account of the problem of thinking 
which does not rely on a mysterious unique relation between the 
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thinker and the thing of which he is thinking, an ad hoc invention 
which clearly does not offer any explanation whatever. 

The relations between the symbol, the thought which it 
symbolises, and the thing which is referred to by the thought, 
may be pictured by means of a triangle, at the apex of which 
stands the thought, while the symbol is at one of the corners of 
the base, and the thing thought of, or referent, at the other. 
One of the most important things to realise is that the relation 
between the symbol and the referent is hardly ever direct, except 
when actual naming by pointing occurs; the relation is, as it 
were, through the reference or thought. The base of the triangle 
is not filled in. It is the failure to realise this that has led to 
countless confusions, because people have dwindled into a belief 
that when there is a noun in a sentence there is a thing of which 
it is the name. This has caused the discovery of a world of 
universals and the waste of many hours on the pseudo-problem 
of ethics. 

The authors go on to deal with the rules of correct symboli- 
sation of references, which they put in the form of the “ Six 
Canons of Symbolism,” and then proceed with a theory of 
definitions based on these rules. To define what you are thinking 
of, you must first take something with which the person for 
whose benefit you are making the definition is familiar. Then 
you define your referent as being related in some way—e.g., 
causally, spatially, or temporally—to the referent you have 
taken as a starting point. 

This may seem at first sight very obvious; in fact when the 
authors published some of the present work in the Cambridge 
Magazine Quarterly, many people were of opinion that they were 
merely saying something, which everyone knew already, in 
language no one could possibly understand. Would this were 
so! A glance at the illustration taken from the most reputable 
philosophers shows clearly that they have been led astray through 
the neglect of a correct theory of the symbols they are forced 
to use. And in any case, it is perfectly clear that the absence 
of such a thing is responsible for most of the nonsense which is 
talked about abstract ideas, esthetics, nominalism and religion. 

The importance of their work is obvious. It is a book for 
educationalists, ethnologists, grammarians, logicians, and, above 
all, psychologists. In psychology the teachings of the psycho- 
analysts have introduced a wealth of new notions, which can 
only be dealt with scientifically by people who have an under- 
standing of the functions and pitfalls of language. At present 
they have added to the world of universals a new continent of 
concepts, on which their American friends have built “‘libidinous”’ 
palaces of a description “‘ beyond the misgivings” of less 
imaginative minds. 

In a book so full of interest and valuable matter, it is impos- 
sible to call attention to more than one or two points, but we 
think mention should be made of the distinction between 
language used symbolically—i.e., to convey information—and 
language used to express or call forth emotional attitudes. This 
is a matter which affects not only the specialist but the layman 
as well. Discussions are constantly being carried on by people 
who either deliberately or unwittingly use words which carry 
with them so strong an overtion of emotion that, even whcre 
they appear to carry information, they really express an 
emotional attitude, or attempt to evoke one. The exploitation 
of the word “ agitator,” when people wish to refer to persons 
expressing opinions of which they do not approve, is an instance 
of this. It is only by avoiding such language or discounting its 
emotional value that any discussion on such subjects, as the 
majority of people spend half their time discussing, can ever be 
in the least profitable. Of course, language may be used quite 
respectably, in poetry for instance, for the very purpose of 
evoking emotion, and in that case the carrying of information 
is irrelevant, though it may very well occur. The point is that 
one must be aware when language is being used in one way, 
and when it is being used in the other. 

The book is written with admirable clarity and a strong sense 
of humour, making it not only profitable but also highly 
entertaining reading for anyone who wishes to address any 
remark to a fellow creature with the intention of being 
understood. 


A CRITICAL ARCHAOLOGIST 


“And in the Tomb Were Found...” 
Heffer. 7s. 6d. 

The over-worked name of Tutankhamen occurs only once in 
this book, and then only in a chronological chart and under the 
pleasantly unhackneyed guise of “* Tutankhyamoun.” Which 
is not without significance in these days. For Mr. Gray’s book, 


By TERENCE Gray. 





notwithstanding its title, is in no way an attempt at sp 

a sail to catch the lucky breeze which lately blew up from the 
unexpected quarter of Egypt. If it had been, he would pro 
have produced a volume far more easily readable, but much less 
valuable in content. This book contains four 

dramatic pieces of Ancient Egypt, the title-piece being a fy. 
length play in three acts, the others shorter episodes designed 
less as drama than as experiments in historical] portraiture, all 
four being attempts to provide living and significant backgrounds 
for some of the great names of Egyptian history. They are set 
at widely separated dates. The first is a character-sketch of 
Khufu, the builder of the Great Pyramid at Gizeh ; the second, 
eight dynasties later, brings on Yamounhemati and his sop 
Senusert ; in the third, “‘ A Royal Audience,” we are down ip 
the days of Moses and Rameses II. (or “* Riyamosis,” as Mr, 
Gray, who has views about spelling, calls him in the play itself); 
and the title-piece recounts happenings at the time of the 
expulsion of the Shepherd Kings. 

Mr. Gray appears to have had two main motives in his work, 
not unconnected, but both distinct. His first was a task of 
reconstruction, a boldly imaginative attempt to rescue Ancient 
Egypt from the mortmain of museums. This he set about 
with something of the same courage and eagerness as Mr. Walcot 
has shown in his reconstructive paintings of the temples of the 
ancient world. ‘“‘ They were not always ruins,”’ he seems to be 
insisting. ‘‘ There were crowds of men and women around 
them and on their steps. And they did not stand to gaze at 
this beauty in critical wonderment. It was their own. They 
moved here and there in the midst of it. They were alive, and 
I will show you what they were like.” Here, for instance, is 
his portrait of Khufu, of the Fourth Dynasty, as he reads it 
from the small ivory statuette of him which survives in Cairo: 


There is one man in modern history in whom we may trace the 
soul and body of Khufu, as I see him, and that is the great Emperor 
of the English—when England had her first Empire, her Empire 
in Europe—Henry II. Short, thick-set, bull-necked, wiry-haired, a 
living, unresting volcano of activity, a flame of fire that sinks down 
and sleeps only to leap the higher when it has seized upon further 
fuel, a prowling, fiery, incarnate ego, possessed of a vitality before 
which everything goes down like corn before a reaping hook, etc.... 


A portrait in full-blooded colours, if you like, but still—set 
this Khufu, as Mr. Gray does, on that “ sloping shoulder of 
rock that one day, freed from its deep immersion in the sand 
and carved by man in the royal likeness, shall be the Sphinx,” 
and let him thunder out his hatred of the multitudes of priests, 
and let him command for his people the forty years’ labour 
on the pyramid—and even the least historically imaginative of 
us begin to remember that, after all, the kings of Egypt were 
not always recumbent behind glass nor always accompanied 
by those little glass bowls of (is it ?) camphor. And an admirable 
idea of Mr. Gray’s was to tell the story of the Israelites’ flight 
from Egypt from the point of view of the court of Rameses 
the Great : here is Moses himself reduced to life-size, and made 
a little ridiculous with a certain Stracheyesque malice. 

But Mr. Gray’s second motive is more subtle and mor 
personal to himself, yet visible in the treatment of all his themes. 
He looks back on these ancient kings and princes as noble 
exemplars of humanity whom we, the heirs of a paltry and ill 
wrought civilisation, should know for what they were. Theres 
always present, in his imagination, this lost nobility of a rac 
of kings who were also deities, who wonderfully maintained 
their strain of natural greatness by, rather than in spite of, 
generations of in-breeding. And he is fascinated by the strange, 
exalted personality of these beings, the difference between thet 
attributes and the counterparts that make up modern character. 
Yamounemhati, for example, his life attempted by conspirators, 
disdains vengeance, not in the merciful, forgiving, Christa? 
spirit, but because 

vengeance is something that lies far beneath him in the world of 

struggling mortals, for there is no man so great that Yamounemhati 

could conceive of as on his own plane, and how could he feel 
vengeance towards one of his human subjects, for the ordering of 
whose lives he has been sent on earth by his fathers and brethren 

the gods? Does a man feel vengeance towards the sheep 8 

goats, cattle, dogs and wild beasts who are placed in his keeping 

for awhile, even though they may attack him, not realising that 
he is their shepherd, there for their good ? 


It is such pictures of these superb examples of a divine right, 
living and thinking “ beyond good and evil,” that make up 
Mr. Gray’s most remarkable achievement in this book. It 8 
his power of realising beliefs and moralities so remote from = 
own that gives his work a unity and significance which are 20 
at first sight apparent. 
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A SPANIARD ON THE BOULEVARD 


G. Martinez Sierra. Plays. Two Volumes. Vol. I., translated 
by J. E. Unperaty. Vol. II., translated by HELEN and 
Haritrey. GRANVILLE BaRKER. Chatto and Windus. 25s. 


The success of that lively French comedy, The Romantic 
Young Lady, at the Royalty Theatre in 1920, presumably 
encouraged the translators to embark on this selection of 
eighteen plays by the same author, though even now those who 
do not know Spanish can read but a miserable fragment of the 
author’s gigantic e@uvre. Born in 1881, Sefior Sierra has already 
composed and seen acted forty original plays, in addition to 
three composed in collaboration with Rusifol, translated and 
adapted forty-seven plays, chiefly from the French, English and 
Catalan, besides making occasional excursions into German. 
His non-dramatic works occupy thirty volumes, to which five 
others of translations must be added. In the intervals of 
composition he established and edited Helios, a short-lived 
literary periodical, and founded and directed the Bibliotheca 
Ranacimento, one of the most prosperous and progressive of 
Spanish publishing houses. In 1916 he assumed the direction 
of the Eslava Theatre, Madrid. Altogether, 

What an awfully bright young man 

This bright young man must be! 
The greatest geniuses have been the most fecund. But fecundity 
is not the same as genius, and Sefior Sierra is never much more 
than facile. But facile he is, very. He reads, and no doubt 
acts, as easily as he writes. He is cultivated, amusing, cynical 
and superficial, qualities more often associated with the French 
than the Spanish stage. His shorter pieces are the more 
amusing, as well as the more frivolous. Mr. Barker particu- 
larly commends The Lover, and we agree with him. It is 
a short study of a man, born out of due time, who genuinely 
feels for a modern queen the romantic adoration the Shake- 
spearcan poets affected for Eliza and our James. After a series 
of extremely funny incidents, he is given a free pass over all the 
State railways, that he may follow the Queen without further 
ruining his already embarrassed finances. The little study is 
very crisply written, and would make an ideal curtain raiser. 


Wife to a Famous Man is a moving little sketch, in some ways, ° 


perhaps, the best realised of the book, though Mr. Barker does 
not appear to agree. The son of humble parents gains for him- 
self sudden glory by winning an air race (before the war), and 
the play consists of his reactions to this event, a newly-inspired 
contempt for his humble, honest relatives and their simple way 
of life, and a growing arrogance and offensiveness. The atmosphere 
is quite brilliantly caught. In fact, Sierra’s great, perhaps his 
only, gift is to catch an atmosphere, and this is the reason why 
his shorter plays are more successful than the longer ones, where 
the material is sadly prone to give out; in any case, such a 
play as The Kingdom of God, in some ways the most attractive 
of Sierra’s longer efforts, is not a three-act play at all, but merely 
three one-act plays dealing with the same theme. These longer 
plays deal, at any rate in these volumes, with convent life, no 
doubt because Sierra is particularly good at young girls, especially 
in their relations with elder women, and for this reason he can 
deal sympathetically and lightly with the inmates of a nunnery. 

The three translators have all done their work excellently ; 
certainly, Mr. Barker does not fall into the common error of 
exaggerating his subject’s merits, when he speaks too modestly 
of his own “ inadequate introduction to a playwright whose 
adequacy in any case is beyond question.”’ Sierra is absolutely 
adequate to provide an agreeable boulevard entertainment at 
the end ofa tiring day. In other words, he has nothing particular 
to say, but says it extremely well, and for this we should be 
grateful. 


BOWDLER’S BEDSIDE 


The Little Decameron. The Bedside Series. Dent. 
3s. 6d. 

The sub-title of this little book is “a Selection from Boccaccio.” 
A pleasant “ imaginary conversation ” would be one between its 
publisher and the master. There is no very good reason, we 
suppose, why a selection should not be made from the Decameron. 
The setting of the stories, delightful in itself, is not so necessary 
as that of the Canterbury Tales, for example. The story- 


2s. 6d. and 


tellers have only a faint individual life of their own, and after 
all it is the stories themselves which make the book so great. 
But the selection ought really to be, to some extent, representa- 
tive. Boccaccio was not a mere writer of pretty stories. He 
was a very considerable realist. 
humour. He was rather a wit. 


He had a certain sense of 
He had an individual outlook on 





life. He immensely enjoyed the spectacle of the world exactly 
as it was laid out before him. 

Of course, there are certain celebrated stories in the 
Decameron which no one would expect froma latter-day selection, 
in “a Bedside Series,” bound in soft blue leather. Again, no 
tolerant and kind-hearted man would object to a slight weakening 
of the phraseology of the original, nor a tactful elimination 
perhaps of certain jokes. One must be reasonable. But when 
the whole point of a story is changed, without so much as a note 
in the margin to that effect, the limit of tolerance is surely over- 
stepped. The seventh story of the third day, for instance, is 
rather a well-known one. It tells us of a man, his wife and her 
lover. The wife being threatened with hell by a Friar looks 
coldly on her lover and drives him in despair away from her. 
Some years later he returns to find the husband in prison for 
his murder. Disguised as a pilgrim, he visits his old mistress 
and speaks his mind to her. It is hard in this case not to believe 
that Boccaccio is for once expressing his own views on such 
matters. However that may be, a considerable part of the 
story is occupied with an attack on the priests, and further with 
the argument that his mistress’s conduct in treating him, her 
loyal lover, cruelly was a thousandfold worse than her sin in 
committing adultery. We may not agree with the view put 
forward in this case, but at least Boccaccio at this time of day 
might be allowed to retain it. As it is, what does the translator 
do? He omits most of the attack on the priests, he turns the 
husband into the father, the wife into a widow ; and then, not 
even content with that and regardless of all reason, turns the 
lover into her secret husband. Of course all sorts of alterations 
—some of them making nonsense of the story—are necessary 
to this end; of course, not only omissions but interpolations 
face one on every page ; of course, the paradoxical morality of 
the pilgrim’s speech goes by the board. What matter? The 
translator’s views of morality are safe. The ‘‘ Bedside Series” 
can take its place in every home. We may add that the trans- 
lator’s name appears nowhere in the book. We admire his 
discretion or his publisher’s generosity. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Commerce of Nations. By C. F. Bastasie. Revised by T. E. 
Grecory. Methuen. 6s. 

Mr. Gregory had a considerable task in revising Bastable’s standard 
work ; for the channels and methods of international trade have 
been radicaily altered, and protectionism has taken a new lease of life, 
as a result of the world war. Mr. Gregory surveys the forces making 
for economic nationalism in the post-war world, and draws attention 
to the weakening of Free Trade principles by the partial destruction 
of Great Britain’s position as a Free Trade centre for world commerce. 
He appears to think that a new period of Protectionist experiment is 
inevitable, and that a return to Free Trade will come, not owing to 
a conviction of the rightness of the Free Trade principles discussed in 
Bastable’s book, but from dissatisfaction with the working of post- 
war Protectionism and nationalist economic policies. Mr. Gregory has 
not altered the general structure of Bastable’s book ; but he has incor- 
porated much new information, and attempted to restate the old 
economic arguments in terms of the post-war world. 


Insurance by Industry Examined. By J. L. Conen. King. 5s. 

Mr. Cohen’s book is a devastating criticism of the various plans for a 
general scheme of insurance by industry which have been put forward 
during the past few years. The plan that “each industry should bear 
the burden of its own unemployed ” by means of a special contributory 
insurance fund, first urged as a means of bringing home to employers 
their responsibility for the unemployed, of escaping from the bureau- 
cratic centralisation of the State Scheme and the Employment Ex- 
changes, and of providing for benefits based on the standard rates 
of the various grades of workers, has come of late to be advocated as & 
measure of “economy,” designed to transfer expenditure from the 
State to those engaged in industry. Mr. Cohen assails the plan, prin- 
cipally on the ground that the difficulty of defining the separate indus- 
tries and of allocating each worker to a definite industry is insuperable, 
or, at least, would create such administrative complications as to make 
the scheme unworkable. He also holds that insurance by industry, 
involving a great multiplication of administrative machinery, would be 
far more expensive than the present system, and that it would not, 
as its advocates suggest, have any material effect in reducing unemploy- 
ment, which depends, in Mr. Cohen’s view, mainly on causes outside 
the employers’ control. He is not satisfied with the present system, 
and tentatively he seems to favour an inclusive State scheme of non- 
contibutory social insurance, covering not only unemployment but 
also sickness, old age and other contingencies. This would mean a coD- 
solidation and development of existing services, and also, of course, 
a greatly increased expenditure to be met out of general — 

Mr. Cohen appears to lump together, under a single head, plans jor 
“insurance by industry” and the quite distinct demand for industrial 
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Abridged Prospectus. 





New Town Trust, Limited. 


(Working in Association with Welwyn Garden City Limited.) 
Incorporated under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts, 1893-1913. 


SHARE CAPITAL AUTHORISED 


SUBSCRIBED 


£25,000 
12,771 


ISSUE OF 
£100,000 SIX PER CENT. CUMULATIVE INCOME STOCK, at par, in multiples of £1 payable in full on allotment or subject 
to not less than one calendar month’s call. REDEEMABLE ON OR BEFORE DECEMBER 3ist, 1945, AT 110 PER CENT. 
The Trust reserves the right to redeem the whole or any part of the Issue at the above rate at any time after December 
3lst, 1933, on giving six calendar months’ notice. 


£34,082 OF THIS STOCK HAVING BEEN ISSUED AND FULLY PAID, THE 
DIRECTORS NOW OFFER FOR SUBSCRIPTION THE BALANCE OF £65,918. 


In regard to both Capital and Interest this Stock will rank in priority to the present Share Capital amounting to {12,771 and to 


all further issue of Shares. 


Except for existing Loan Stock amounting to {1,355, which will not be increased, no issue of Loan 


Stock will be made taking priority over this present issue. 





BOARD OF 


RALPH HENRY CROWLEY, M.D., New Town Hostel, Welwyn 
Garden City, Herts, Acting Chairman. 


BASIL HENRY BACKHOUSE, M.A., The Pines, 
Wycombe, Bucks. 


HARRISON BARROW, Tea Merchant, Chairman Barrow’s Stores, 
Ltd., Director Welwyn Garden City Stores, Ltd., 4o Weoley 
Park Road, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 


Major WILLIAM HAROLD CLOSE, M.C., Civil Engineer, Director 
Welwyn Garden City, Ltd., 32 High Oaks Road, Welwyn Garden 
City, Herts. 

ALBERT EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C., Chairman City Association Ltd., 
Chairman Redeemable Securities Investment Trust, Ltd., 
Director Welwyn Garden City Stores, Ltd., 65/66 Chancery 
Lane, W.C. 2. 


Penn, High 


DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM RAVENSCROFT HUGHES, M.A., 180 Handside Lane, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


THOMAS ALWYN LLOYD, F.R.1LB.A., “ Hafod-lwyd,”’ Rhiwbina, 
Garden Village, Cardiff. 


Miss L. F. NETTLEFOLD, LL.B., 3 Raymond Buildings, Gray's Inn, 
W.c. 1. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM ROGERS, The 
Letchworth, Herts. 


HARRIS SMITH, Farmer, Chairman New Town Agricultural Guild, 
Ltd., Pattiswick Hall, near Braintree, Essex. 


HENRY LLOYD WILSON, J.P., Chemical Manufacturer, Director 


Chalet, Cashio Lane, 





of John and E. Sturge, Ltd., Elmfield, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 


Bankets: BARCLAYS BANK, LTD., Halton House, High Holbon, E.C. 1. 
Registered Offices :—3 Gray’s Inn Place, W.C. 1. 





PROSPECTUS. 


The New Town Trust was formed to found in England a new 
Garden City, in which the planning and building of the town, its 
education, its work and its play, should be based from the start on 
the best-known methods of human association for the common good. 
It is catrying out these ideas in conjunction with Welwyn Garden 
City, which was formed in May, 1920, “ with the object of establishing 
an entirely new town of 40,000 inhabitants on about four square miles 
of land in Hertfordshire, twenty-one miles from London.” The 
estate has been designed on modern town-planning lines so that the 
residential and industrial areas are separated and the whole surrounded 
by a permanent rural belt. The Welwyn Garden City Company has 
received advances from the Public Works Loan Commissioners, 
amounting to {137,000 for the development of the City, and further 
advances are expected as the work proceeds. Already 400 houses 
have been occupied and the sites for a further 200 have been taken up. 
Welwyn Garden City is one of the most useful pieces of reconstruction 
— oe been undertaken since the war, and its success is 

assured. 


ee the agreement between the two bodies, two Directors of the 
ew Town Trust have seats on the Board of the Garden City Company. 


The Trust, besides taking part in the general development of the 
. City and its services, is in particular taking over and farming 
the Permanent rural belt; undertaking certain Housing schemes ; 
ad establishment of self-governing industries and the fostering of an 
a form of education for the New Town. The extent of its 

ivities will depend very largely upon the amount of capital sub- 
scribed to the present issue. 


oan order to farm the agricultural belt, the Trust have formed a 
LIMITED company, called NEW TOWN AGRICULTURAL GUILD, 
= aa The capital of the Guild is nominal, and is confined to 
° ai te Shares issued only to the workers in connection with the 
a who may only hold one share each. No dividends are payable 
ing Shares. The Guild is financed by the Trust, which is advanc- 
with tee at the present time at 6 per cent. interest, but by agreement 
‘the Guild the Trust may charge a maximum of 8 per cent. Surplus 
bonne i the Guild cannot be distributed either as dividends or 
and its shareholders, but must be used, after allocating sufficient 
Proper funds for reserve, depreciation and development, for the 
an benefit of the members of the Guild. The moneys advanced 
fn Tust to the Guild at the present time amount to £28,828. 

and Speer Smith, a large farmer in Essex, is Chairman of the Guild, 
under the direct management of the Director of Agriculture, 


rs Henry Henshaw, with specially chosen heads for the various 
had a 


mts. Mr. Henshaw, before joining the staff of the Guild, 
unique experience as Farm Superintendent and Demonstrator, 












Cambridge ~ University Agricultural Department, for ten years; 
Manager and Pedigree Live Stock Agent for Chivers and Sons, seven 
years; and Director of Farm Settlement under the Ministry of 
Agriculture, three years. 

The land now being farmed by the Guild includes Brickwall Farm, 
Upper Handside Farm, Lower Handside Farm, Peartree Farm and 
Woodhall Lodge Farm, in all, 930 acres. Ascot’s farm, of 75 acres, 
will be taken over at Michaelmas, 1923, and further land as it falls 
into the hands of the company. The Guild, as well as carrying on 
ordinary arable faming, owns a herd of pedigree cattle for the produc- 
tion of “‘ Certified Milk,’’ the highest grade recognised by the Ministry 
of Agriculture ; other cattle for the supply of clean milk; a large 
herd of Middle White and Large White pigs; poultry on a modern and 
extensive scale ; a newly-planted orchard of 23 acres; and engages in 
market gardening, bee-keeping and cultivation under glass. Much of 
the produce is sold through the stores in the city itself, thereby elimin- 
ating cost of carriage, and it is the object of the Guild, as far as possible, 
to supply the needs of the growing city from its own agricultural belt. 


The Guild is striving to maintain a high standard of living for the 
farm labourers, besides giving them, through their elected members 
on the Committee, a large share in the management and responsibility 
for the work they are doing. The directors are convinced of the 
soundness of their agricultural work in its relation to the rapidly 
growing town, and have every confidence in the success of the enterprise 
as a business concern, in spite of the immediate difficulties caused 
by the depressed conditions of agriculture in this country. 


The Trust has erected and is running a hostel for workers, capable 
of housing 30 residents and occasional guests, which yields a return 
of 6 per cent. on the money spent in the buildings and furniture, 
after putting aside a proper amount for depreciation and redecoration. 

The Trust has also formed a subsidiary company, called NEW 
TOWN HOUSING, LIMITED, for the og om of building cottages 
and small houses. Twenty-one of these have already been built 
under the Government loan and subsidy scheme, and other houses 
are in course of erection. This Society derives its capital from the 
tenants, and is enabled to build with the help of loans from the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners. The Trust has only invested {1,382 in 
this subsidiary company, which was done in order to find houses for 
certain of its workers. The directors of the Trust are also erecting a 
block of forty Co-operative Flats. 

In addition to the oem | of agriculture, the Trust owns a small 
industry, employing women for the purpose of making ties and other 
articles of clothing. This industry when it is firmly established will 
be floated as a subsidiary company, and run on lines similar to the 


(Continued on p. 183.) 
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maintenance,” or continuous pay at standard rates, urged by many 
Trade Unionists. Thus, he describes Mr. S. G. Hobson and Mr. G. D. H. 
Cole as advocates of insurance by industry, to which, we should imagine, 
they are both strongly opposed. The demand for continuous pay, 
that is, the recognition of the continuous maintenance of the workers 
as a legitimate part of the real cost of production, is quite clearly distinct 
from any scheme of insurance. Whether it can form the basis of any 
plan practicable under existing industrial conditions—that is, whether 
it does not invelve a complete change of social system—is another 
matter. 

Mr. Cohen’s book is much more readable than his larger work on 
Unemployment Insurance. It contains a great deal of information 
about insurance schemes, actual and suggested. Its chief weakness 
lies in its failure to consider or to describe adequately schemes 
based on the principle of maintenance rather than insurance, 
such as have been put forward by the workers in the cotton and 
transport industries. It might have been urged that these fell 
outside Mr. Cohen’s scope, had he not, by implication at least, 
included them in his general condemnation without any attempt 
to discuss their application or their social effects. His case against any 
general adoption of contributory insurance by industry in substitution 
for the whole of the present State scheme is, we think, amply made out. 
Every student of the subject ought to read this book, especially if he 
has leanings towards the plan which Mr. Cohen sets out to demolish. 


My Journey Round the World. By the late Lorp Norruacuirre. 
Lane. 12s. 6d. 

The publication of this diary does no service to Lord Northcliffe's 
reputation, nor does it throw fresh light on his personality it was 
not intended to be pubiished, but was written, or rather dictated, 
for his family at home, to whom it was sent in sections and circulated 
as a substitute for letters. Dictated in trains, steamers and motor- 
ears during brief intervals snatched from an exhausting daily round 
of official receptions and interviews, it gave his considerable journalistic 
ability no réal chance and still less did it allow anything intimate, 
since the stenographers were often strangers and generally inc flicient 
Nevertheless, his keen observation was evident throughout; he 
was always trying to find out the facts about everything and was 
preoccupied with such matters as Australian immigration, the 
political activities of Japan and the British positions in India and 
Palestine, on none of which, however, was he able to record anything 
original or profound. In view of the colossal scale on which the 
journey was planned, it is not surprising that he arrived home 
thoroughly tired and unable to withstand the onslaught of his last 
illness. It was a royal progress, and was evidence of the world- 
power of the modern Press. 


Reminiscences. By E. F. Knicutr. Hutchinson. 18s. 

Mr. Knight was a war correspondent well known to a past genera- 
tion. He is concerned very little with people and not much with 
himself—that self, we mean, which dislikes ‘‘ Socialist cranks ” and 
admires the older forms of public-school education. He gives a 
plain, straightforward account of his travels, first as an amateur 
yachtsman—he had been called to the Bar but did not practise— 
and as a war correspondent in the Russo-Turkish War, the Hunza 
Nazar campaign, the first Matabele War, the French-Madagascar 
War, several Nile campaigns, the Turko-Greek War of 1897 and the 
Spanish-American War. He has travelled widely, has met many 
interesting people and must have material for a hundred books, 
but this one, though ably enough written and not dull, just fails 
to be of any particular consequence. 


THE CITY 


HE issue of £1,000,000 6 per cent. Ist mortgage debenture 
stock of John Bright and Brothers, Limited, the Roch- 
dale spinners, at 98}, directs attention to the company 

which has acquired that old-established concern and guarantees 
the debentures, viz. : Crosses and Winkworth Consolidated Mills, 
Limited. This concern is an amalgamation of Lancashire cotton 
mills. The combination was originally constituted during the 
boom and was, therefore, over-capitalised. As a result of this, 
and the subsequent depression, the 10 per cent. preferential 
interest on the £3,000,000 of 10 per cent. cumulative partici- 
pating preference shares was in arrear since September 30th, 
1921, but things are looking up in the trade and a few days ago 
(possibly not without thought of the coming John Bright issue), 
a payment of Is. per share on account of these arrears was 
announced. The 10 per cent. participating preference shares 
are obtainable at something like 17s. 74d., which includes the 
shilling dividend just declared, and carries with it the right to 
the 2s. of arrears, and at this price I must confess they look 
unduly cheap. The combine owns approximately 2,000,000 
spindles, and people estimate that in an ordinarily good year it 
should earn a profit of £1 per spindle. If one halves this and 


allows for prior charges, it would be sufficient to pay 12} per 
cent. on the participating preference anc put appreciable sums 





——e 


to reserve. The reason for this low price is—to state the plain 
truth—that the controlling house of Sperling and Company js 
not very much liked in the City, which has not forgetten the way 
in which holders of Baldwins shares were let down ; but this of 
itself does not lesson the intrinsic value of the textile under. 
takings controlled by that house, and readers semi-speculatively 
inclined might do worse than buy a few Crosses and Winkworth 
10 per cent. participating preference shares at their present loy 
price. 
* * * 

A prospectus of a somewhat unusual nature is advertised this 
week in THe New SraTesMAn, viz., the 6 per cent. cumulative 
Income Stock of the New Town Trust, Limited. High ideals 
and big dividends seldom go together, but the dividend here jg 
limited to 6 per cent., although the fact that the stock has to be 
paid off in 1945 at a premium of 10 per cent., does, of course, 
represent a certain amount of appreciation of capital. The 
names of the directors are sufficient guarantee of the bona fides 
of the undertaking, but as the present writer happens to figure 
among them, it would perhaps be tactful to say nothing mor, 
except to draw attention to the statement that the directors are 
not taking any remuneration for their services. This cumulative 
income stock should appeal to those who like to feel that they 
are putting their money where it will perform a useful service; 
and from the financial point of view, I consider the stock to be 
a reasonably good investment, giving an immediate return of 
from 4 to 5 per cent., with every prospect of the difference 
between that dividend, and the 6 per cent. to which the stock 
is entitled, being paid within a year or two. 

* * * 


A somewhat interesting Bond was placed in New York the 
other day which is not without interest to British investors, 


This is the 6 per cent. Gold Bond of the Oriental Development } 


Company, Limited, which has the unconditional guarantee 
of the Japanese Government both as to principal and interest. 
The company was formed in 1908 to develop the resources of 
Chosen (Korea) by land improvements, distributing immigration, 
furnishing agricultural supplies and loans to farmers, industrial 
enterprises and municipalities and investing in banking and 
agricultural concerns. The company’s ordinary capital is 
equivalent to about £4,250,000, and it has been a steady 
dividend payer from the outset, the present dividend being 10 per 
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cent. The Japanese Government is the largest shareholder 
and appoints the president and other important officials so as 
to retain control. 
* * 
The American prospectus of the Bonds gives the following 
information regarding Chosen : | 
CHOSEN (KOREA). 

Korea has a population of about 17,264,000 and is nearly as large 
in area as the States of New York and Pennsylvania combined. 
Since 1910, when Korea became a part of the Japanese Empire, 
very marked improvement has occurred in its economic develop- 
ment, as shown by the large increase in national production. Its 
estimated that in 1910 only one-half the arable land was under 
cultivation. From 1910 to 1920 the cultivated area increased 
from 6,039,000 acres to 10,588,986 acres ; the area devoted to refore- 





station from 2,539 acres to 128,906 acres}; the annual value of 

agricultural products from $120,861,000 to $716,857,000; the ' 

output of manufactured products from $15,966,000 to $115,728,00 

and cotton production from 27,883,000 pounds to 151,748,000 

pounds. From 1910 to 1921 the number of schools increased from 

18,551 to 27,402, and railway mileage from 700 miles to 1,465 miles. 

The coast line of about 1,740 miles, and including adjoining islands, 

over 8,000 miles, affords an abundant supply of fish. The annus! 

value of the output of the fishing industry increased from $3,917,580 
in 1910 to $35,326,445 in 1921. More than 1,000,000,000 trees 
have been planted under the reforestation development scheme 
instituted by the Japanese Government. 

* * * 

The 6 per cent. Bonds were placed in New York at 92 per cent. 
and are obtainable at a small premium, at which they yield 
about 64 per cent., the highest rate afforded by any ae 
Government Bonds, so that holders of the latter can make ; 
profitable exchange into these Bonds, interest and principal on 
which are payable in U.S.A. dollars in New York, in vier | 
sterling in London, or in yen in Tokio at the option of the — 
A significant clause in the prospectus, that would not 
appeared before 1914 is as follows : 


— : be 
The Company will covenant that principal and interest es 


o 

payable without deduction for any daquname tame, prsee, ie 
‘4 in ti well as of peace, 

future, and shall be paid in time of war as ad without #8 


spective of the nationality of the holder or owner, 
declaration of citizenship. A. Emi DAavigs 
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jcultural Guild. The directors propose to initiate other industries 
as and when the capital is available. The agricultural and distributive 

of the industrial life having been organised for the common good 
and not for private profit, the directors propose to found other produc- 
tive enterprises at Welwyn, based on the same principle so as to 
influence the whole life of the town in that direction. 


The Trust has invested {20,000 in the shares and debentures of 
Welwyn Garden City Company, for the purpose of the general develop- 
ment of the company. £13,500 of this amount has been invested in 
debentures of the Welwyn Garden City Company, and on these 
debentures 6 per cent. is regularly paid. The balance of £6,500 is 
invested in the ordinary shares of the company. No dividends on 
these have been paid, but it is expected that the dividends will be 
paid in a very short time. The accrued dividends on these shares 
already amount to {973 1s. 3d., which it is hoped may soon find its 
way into the balance sheet. 


The revenue of the Trust consists of rents, interest from investments, 
interest on money loaned to subsidiary companies, charges for secre- 
tarial work done for subsidiary companies and profits on the other 
undertakings. This revenue amounted in 1922 to {2,864 2s. 4d., and 
the revenue has been steadily growing since the formation of the com- 

. The Trust has at the present time a surplus of assets over 
Fabilities, as shown in the balance sheet for the year ending December, 
1922, of £5,567 10s. 3d., and there is no outstanding liability for interest 
ot bank overdraft. The directors of the Trust are receiving no re- 
muneration for their services. 


THE PRESENT ISSUE is required for the extension of the agricul- 
tural work, including additional expenditure on cattle, pigs, poultry, 
fmit, market gardening, glass-houses and the erection of a bacon- 
curing factory, the erection of a large block of communal flats and 
other housing schemes, the extension of the clothing industry and the 
romotion of new industries along the lines laid down by the Trust. 
baterest on this stock will form the first charge on the profits of the 
Trust, and, on the basis of current revenue, the directors are confident 
that they will be in a position to pay between 4 per cent. and 5 per 
cent. immediately. Any arrears accumulate as a liability, and will 
be met out of the future profits of the Trust. 


The directors are convinced by their experience and by the substan- 
tial amount of financial support already given to the Trust, that there 
are many people who are anxious to invest their capital resources in 
ways that will be of the greatest public service. The directors have 
always borne in mind the necessity, in such a pioneer enterprise, of 
careful and efficient administration, and they invite enquirers to 
investigate fully the operations of the Trust, and in particular to pay 
a visit, if possible, to Welwyn Garden City. They believe that those 
who wish to invest their money with a view to useful service as well 


—_— 


NEW TOWN TRUST, LIMITED.— Continued. 


as income will find nowhere else an enterprise so hopeful and containing 
so many features of land and housing reform, industrial and agricul- 
tural reconstruction and organic social and educational growth. In 
order that the programme of the Trust may be steadily pursued and 
developed, the Directors ask for subscriptions to the present issue of 
6 per cent. Cumulative Income Stock, redeemable at 110 per cent. on 
or before 1945. This stock has the advantage over the loan stock 
previously issued, that holders will be assured that their money is 
eveutually redeemable at a premium, and that the stock will become 
progressively more valuable and saleable. Interest will accrue from 
the date of payment, and every person holding the above stock will 
be entitled to a vote at any general meeting of the Trust. 


Brokerage of 1 per cent. will be paid on all shares and stock allotted 
to the public on applications bearing the stamps of bankers, brokers 
or recognised agents. 


Applications for the stock may be made on the accompanying form. 


Full prospectuses, from which the foregoing are abbreviated 
extracts, may be obtained on application to New Town Trust, Ltd., 
3 Gray’s Inn Place, London, W.C. 1. 


: To the DIRECTORS, 


NEW TOWN TRUST LIMITED, 
3 Gray’s Inn Place, London, W.C. 1 

I, the undersigned, hereby apply for £ : 
Six per cent. Cumulative Income Stock in the New Town ° 
Trust Limited, subject to the Rules of the Trust and con- 
ditions of issue on the terms of the full prospectus, dated 
12th May, 1923. 
in full on allotment. ° 
when called upon, subject ° 
to not less than one : 
calendar month's notice. 


Name in full (Mr., Mrs., cy Miss) 
Address in full 


oe eee eee eee eee eee 


I agree to pay for the Stock* 


Description of occupation 


Date 


: * The applicant is desired to state which form of payment 
is selected. 


Cheques should be made payable to the New Town Trust 
Ltd., and crossed Barclay’s Bank, Ltd. 


eee ee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 











THE PEASANT SHOP 











TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. - 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
Ss. 














A PRIZE OF {2 2s. is offered for the winning design for a badge 
signifying membership of the Labour Party. The design should include the 
_ words “The Labour Party” as a border with a symbolic centrepiece.— 
Designs to be forwarded by June 16th to the Labour PARTY, 33 Eccleston Square, 
London, S.W. 1. 
~ iff 
' ADY, living in country village (Midlands), would like child about 
; 6 years to educate with her own two little girls. Qualified Froebel and 
Montessori governess. Exceptional opportunity and terms to suitable child. 
| Bor 857, New StaTESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


(GESTETNER AUTOMATIC FEED ROTARY DUPLICATOR 
No. 6.—With ink, paper, stencils, pens and accessories ; condition as new ; 
only used during General Election ; 
Onslow Village, Guildford. 
d £10 a sonnet and other verse premiums. See Poetry Rev., 
all booksellers or post free 1s. 4d., from MANAGER, 16 Featherstone 
Buildings, London, W.C. 1. 


HE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip-reading 
has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing; appointments made.— 
Address 1258 St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1. 


. [ PARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 











£40.—Hopre, 38 Bannister Road, 











Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13 J Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 





Original designs.— Write for particulars to 
RNES, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. r. 





; ASAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 
i bg lesson to (Dept. H175), SHAW INstTITUTE, 1 Montague Street, 





For CONGENIAL FRIENDSHIPS.—For particulars write 
ARY, U.C.C., 16 NS., Cambridge Street, London, S.W. 1. 
A dia 


Wy BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “ TURN” SUITS, OVER- 





Coats, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
6 Chardmons garments for free estimate.—Lonpon TuRNING Co. (Dept. “E”), 
Road, London, N. 16 (new address). "Phone Dalston 4777. 








41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, Est. 1900. N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. Tel.: 1667 Sydenham, 
THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.1 Through 
(Close to Southampton Row), and - — SOMANSEL TRDEA, SVaMA and CEYLON. 
ovem 2nd, 4 Months. 
98 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C. N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19. 
ee ee PYRENEES and CHATEAUX of the LOIRE 6 da 
UNB 5TH.—PYR an A A the 
Tel.: Museum 7602. CATALOGUE FREE. ULY 3181.—ITALIAN DOLOMITES (by motor) ~yibome f ~~ 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19. 
MISCELLANEOUS. INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night orters. 
LABOUR PARTY BADGE. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 


on application. Telegrams: “ Bookcraft, London.” Telephone: Museum 1232. 





REFORMED INNS. 


A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 





(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. r. 
OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 


bedrooms. Private Beach Tent.—Apply Miss K. M. Exuis. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 








OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, Knyveton Road. Comf. Bd.-Res. 
Sheltered amongst pines. Garage. From 3 guns. 





ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.— Mrs. RocERs 
(Cookery diploma). 

ESTWARD HO! (Bideford Station), North Devon. Rocking- 
ham. Vegetarian Guest House. Close to sea and golf links.— Write Miss Foi. 








SLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest House; large roomy house 
and garden; tennis; lovely country, 3 miles sea; 15 mins. by bus; centre 
of expeditions.—Mrs. Wynne, Godshill Park, Isle of Wight. 

OR HEALTHY HOLIDAYS in Darwin's charmin 
come to Mrs. Weston, The Homestead, Downe, Kent. Septem 
2 gns.; June to September, 3 gns. 

UNNY SHANKLIN, L.o. W. Belmont Guest House, for comfort. 
Central, facing sea, special “ off season” terms. Murs. WILKINSON. Tel. 102. 


EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 





country 
to June, 








Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, croquet, 
bowls, golf; . Board-residence, 478. 6d. to 63s. Write for Pros- 
pectus.—LITTLEDEAN Houses, LITTLEDEAN, GLOS. 





WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. 20 mins. from Lucerne. Terms from 6s. a day. 
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TRAINING CENTRES. 


LL 


SCHOOLS. 





F4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


|= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
im this College to b Teach of Gy i The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gy tics on the Swedish 
em, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8S.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 

Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 

An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 

Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 

Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tabies, 

Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 

Montessori house in connection.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the Misees 
MARXVILLE. 




















EE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE FOR LADIES. 
Expert gardening instructions, all branches, in lovely old manor gardens. 
Home life; hockey.—PRINcIPALS, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon. 


ARTICULARS of LECTURES, DEMONSTRATIONS and 


TRAINING relating to the “ Thirza Wakley " Self-Activity System of Educa - 
tion are obtainable from the Secretary, Self-Activity, Caerphilly, Glamorgan. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
ACADEMICAL CLERKSHIPS. 











A Voice Trial will be held on Tuesday, June 26th, for the election 
(if candidates of sufficient merit present themselves) to two Clerk- 
ships. Bass, Tenor and Alto voices may apply. The Clerks elected 
will be expected to become Undergraduate members of the College, 
to sing in the College Choir, and to read for their degrees. The 
emoluments in each case will be not less than {70 per annum.—For 
full particulars write to the DEAN oF DIVINITY. 





— SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS & POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
(University of London.) : 
Wanted in September, an Assistant in the Department of Geo- 
graphy. Candidates must be under 30 years of age. Honours 
Degree in Geography or Geology essential. Commencing salary 
{£250.—Apply before J une 15th to the SECRETARY, School of Economics, 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2, giving two references. 





a HIRE. The competent and adaptable brains of a man of 
40, independent criticism, agrees as to possession of marked literary, tutorial, 
secretarial and business abiities. What offers ?—Box 882, NEw STATESMAN, 

10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


TO BE SOLD, LET AND WANTED. 
poe. (near), 600 feet up. To Let, furnished, for about 


2months. Smallhouse. Large living-room, 3 bedrooms, bathroom (h. & c.), 

kitchen and usual offices; modern sanitation; electric light; company’s 
water; telephone. Motor-’bus close by.—Apply Box 878, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


GUEST HOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN, 
RACING situation, Hampstead Garden Suburb. 35 minutes 
from Oxford Street; gas fires; constant hot water; partial board from 
2 guineas; strong personal recommendations.—Write Box 881, NEW 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














Te {LET now, for six weeks, furnished Country Cottage, near 
Bakewell. Sitting-room, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, garden. 30s. weekly .— 
Write Box 883, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 

W.c. 2. 


HROPSHIRE.—Cottage to Let, furnished, till July 28th; good 
garden.—Write Miss Rooke, St. Hilda’s, Oxford. 








ECKLENBURGH SQ., W.C.—Well-appointed Furnished Flat ; 
Sitting, Dining, Bedroom, Kitchen, Geyser Bath. 5 gns. weekly or 
arrangement.—Box 884, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 

London, W.C. 2. 





T° LET. Single rooms and sets of rooms, furnished, with service. 
Meals as required, 24 Lancaster Gate Terrace, W. 2. 





| apnea 4 FLATS (inexpensive and central) required for 
overseas visitors.—Apply Miss LAMBERT, 13 Russell Square, W.C. "Phone: 
Museum 4258. 





\/ ACANCIES in small Hostel for gentlewomen. Bed-sitting- 
rooms; gas fires; partial board.—Miss ToTTENHAM, Sutton House, Ends- 
leigh Street, W.C. 1. 











THE INDEX to VOLUME XX. of THE NEW 
STATESMAN is now ready. Free to Postal Subscribers 
on request. To other readers, One Shilling, post free. 


The NEW STATESMAN, 10 Gt. Queen St., London, W.C.2 





| een pe tee SCHOOL, WENDOVER, gives thorough intel 
lectual education on modern lines. Matriculation as desirable. ~ 
occupations made integral part of sehool life and related to intellectuaj 
All usual subjects; also Economics, Accounts, Dairying, Driving, etc =. 
training in citizenship and individual responsibility. Girls, 8-18 ; Boys, 8-1 
Principals : ISABEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. > 





ee 
OS PETAL HOME SCHOOL 
An open-air School on Montessori lines (approved by the Board of Educa! . 
for delicate children requiring medical or surgical surveillance. tien) 

electrical treatment given under instructions from a visiting surgeon. Girls from = 

~~ -— boys from 2 to 7 years =—— Vacancies now. shed 

ustrat Prospectus sent on application to Mrs. K. Harvey, 
School, Hartfield, near Tunbridge Wells. Hospital Hom 





| ee —A PR ee SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the N. 
Excellent tood. Healthy life. School estate 133 ecres. Cees So 
“ To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of land to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
to Colon! BY Wane CG. ate hE ty Abbott tay ue, a 
. ARD, C.M.G., late R. on. s 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W.14. tie, 





ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 


S*; GEORGE'S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern education) 
ideals pursued in a natural, healthy at phere, in addition to the advas- 
tages of a simple, Bappy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 
joo is delightfully situa’ in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 
NCIPAL. 








LHTUS SORTE MEA. 


Ts CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH. 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A_ Co-educational and Montessori School for 
young children. New Era ideals are followed, the aim being to promote 
diligence, a spirit of service and natural individual development.—References on 
meee to Mrs. GERTRUDE Birp. Camb. Teachers’ certificate. Telephone No.1 
vorthw 311. 


MALTMANS' GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 

community; to i by means of Literature, A Music, 








Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will te 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Musi 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all suct 
subjects as should be part of oor girl's education, 200 meas a year. s 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE Park, S.E. 12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKES. 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THR PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 








ENDCOMB COLLEGE.—An endowed Boarding School in the 
Cotswold Hills for Boys from every class of home. Vacancies in September 
at an inclusive fee of {100 per annum. The aim is to provide secondary 

education in an environment which will encourage initiative and responsibility 
through an enlarged freedom. Recognised by the Board of Education.—Apply 
Headmaster, J. H. Stmpson, M.A., Rendcomb College, Cirencester. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTE 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food ant 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks, 
Trains young girls over 16 in Gardening and the care of Chickens, under 4 
Swanley Trained Head-Gardener. Part time lessons given in Dalerore 

Eurhythmics, Greek Dancing, Music, Arts, Crafts, Literature and French if desired. 

Inclusive reduced fees.—Apply Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicwoLis and the Mise 

MANVILLE. 











vacancies. Excellent preparation on P.N.E.U. lines for Public Schools 





WAYVERTREE, HORLEY, SURREY.—Boys 6-14. Immediate | 


and Dartmouth. Prospectus on application. 








O ENSURE, as far as_ possible, 

the regular delivery of THE NEw 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 

(1) To become a Postai Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 

Newsagent. 

A Postal Subscription costs :—- 

One Year post free ... 30s. Od. 

Six Months _,, ,, .. 15s. od. 

One Quarter ,, _,, .- 978 6d. 
and should be addressed to The Manager, 
Tue New SraTEsMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. - 
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